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A. C. Pigou 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE 


WELFARE STATE 


Diogenes has set itself the task to present to its readers the most recent develop- 
ments in all important branches of the Humanities. Among the most burning ques- 
tions in the sphere of contemporary political sciences is the one raised by the almost 
universal demand for the “Welfare State’. 

The twentieth-century state owes to man not only order, peace, and justice, it 
owes him also material well-being. The search for and the study of the means by 
which public power can provide for such well-being have added an important 
chapter to the history of political theory and the art of government. 

Professor A. C. Pigou has had a decisive part in the genesis of this great intel- 
lectual and moral mutation. He is the uncontested master of the new technique. 
Diogenes is proud and happy indeed to have the privilege of presenting his 
original and deep thoughts on the idea of the State as the producer of well-being, on 
the origins of this concept and the methods of its development. These ideas throw 
new light on the evolution of the great modern states and put a new and efficient 
tool into the hands of those who strive to understand and explain this evolution. 

. Jacques RUEFF 
Member of the Institute 
President of the International 
Council of Philosophy and 
Humanistic Sciences 


Anybody wishing to write about the Welfare State must begin with the 
meaning of words. What is Welfare? Is it something that can belong to a 
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Some Aspects of the Welfare State 


State, a political organisation as such, or is it merely a function—possibly a 
sum—of the welfares of a number of individuals? To my thinking the 
answer is clear. Welfare is something belonging to states of mind. Entities 
like States and Joint Stock Companies cannot partake of it because they 
cannot have states of mind; though, of course, the individual men and 
women round whom these entities are built, and, indeed, even insects, 
can. Thus a society for promoting the welfare of horses or cats, or even for 
preventing cruelty to bees, would not, even the last, evoke linguistic criti- 
cism; but one for promoting the welfare of Stonehenge or Canterbury 
Cathedral or of music, as distinct from the makers and enjoyers of music, 
would be better renamed. Individual consciousness then, and nothing else, 
is the seat of welfare; and for our purpose we may reasonably confine 
ourselves to the consciousness of human beings. 

Clearly, too, welfare is a thing of two aspects. For a person’s state of 
mind at any time depends partly on his own mental make-up and partly 
on his external environment. A person with no musical sense will get 
nothing out of the most admirable concert, and one with an excellent 
musical sense will get nothing if there is no music to hear. These two 
elements, subjective and objective, are intimately bound together; the 
resultant being a function of both together, not a sum of two parts due 
respectively to the one and the other. Anybody, therefore, concerned with 
welfare must look to both these aspects of it. To stimulate production of 
what one may call welfare-goods and pay no heed to people’s capacity to 
use and enjoy them would be wasted effort. No doubt, with goods that 
satisfy the primary needs for food, clothing, and shelter, nature herself 
teaches their use without much aid from man. But no sensible philanthro- 
pist would provide libraries of good literature for people who cannot and 
cannot be taught to read. 

There are many important aspects of welfare that lie outside an econo- 
mist’s purview, religious experience, domestic harmony—or disharmony 
—-patriotic feeling, appreciation of music and art and fine scenery, the 
pleasures of physical fitness, athletic achievement. In my book on The 
Economics of Welfare I did not speak of these things, but confined myself to 
aspects of welfare associated with economic circumstances; and I conceived 
of economic welfare as satisfactions and dissatisfactions derived from these 
circumstances, depending, for a community, partly on the size of its real 
income, partly on the way in which this was allocated among individuals 
and partly on the way in which it was distributed through time. This way 
of approach, though a narrow one, is, I still think, convenient. I see no 
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reason for emending it and, as an economist, am not competent to range 
more widely. Confining myself, therefore, to the economic field, I shall 
speak of the Welfare State as one that endeavours to promote the economic 
satisfaction of its citizens—possible conflicts between their interests and 
other people’s being for the present purpose ignored—by stimulating 
production, improving the allocation of real income and combating large 
inter-temporal fluctuations. 

The Welfare State so conceived stands in sharp contrast with States 
whose ideal is military power for its own sake, prestige, glory or other 
such ‘glittering prizes’; though this, of course, is not to say that in a fear- 
dominated world it must not be ready to protect itself against attack. 
Again it stands in sharp contrast with a State whose eyes are focused on the 
interests of particular privileged classes—the monarch and his court, the 
nobles, the landlords, the dignitaries of the Church. France’s ancien régime 
certainly was not a Welfare State; nor can we so label even Athens in its 
prime; for the slave population, however well treated, were means, not 
ends. On the other hand, we cannot contrast so sharply a Welfare State 
with a ‘police state’. For a police state may also be a Welfare State 
genuinely aiming, with its spies and its terrorism, to promote the economic 
welfare of its people as a whole. We cannot deny this a priori. But—si 
monumentum quaeris circumspice! 

We have thus by contrasts obtained a rough notion of what a Welfare 
State is. Before, however, we can usefully investigate its character and 
implications, a fundamental objection must be faced, which, if valid, 
would destroy this type of enquiry in the womb. The idea that economic 
satisfaction should be promoted implies that satisfactions are comparable 
at least in the sense that one can be greater or less than another, though not 
necessarily in the sense that one can be greater or less by some specifiable 
percentage. Now, if we imagine two satisfactions—not two objects yield- 
ing satisfaction but two states of satisfaction—presented to the mind of a 
single person at a given moment it will, I think, be generally agreed that 
they are comparable. The person to whom they are presented may prefer 
one to the other or be indifferent between them, and it is reasonable to say 
in the one case that the preferred satisfaction or, more strictly, prospective 
satisfaction, is the greater of the two, in the other case that they are equal. 
Moreover, there is no difficulty in supposing that a man can compare in 
the same way two satisfactions that he has enjoyed at different times, pro- 
vided that his memory of them is clear. But as regards satisfactions enjoyed 
by different people the issue is more difficult. Every mind, it has been said, 
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is inscrutable to every other mind. How is it possible for me or anyone 
else to decide whether my satisfaction is greater, equal to or less than yours 
when we are faced with similar, and a fortiori with dissimilar situations? 
And, if this is not possible, how can we support the proposition that a 
shilling means more—that it yields more satisfaction—to a poor man than 
to a rich one; a proposition without which the concept of a Welfare State 
would be robbed of its most significant practical implications? 

It must, I think, be granted that as between beings widely dissimilar or 
accustomed to widely different environments a comparison of satisfactions 
is not feasible. Does an elephant enjoy a bun more than a polar bear; does 
a hare dislike—or, if we are huntsmen, perhaps we should say like—being 
hunted more than a fox does? Was a palaeolithic man painting a reindeer 
on the walls of his cave happier than a royal academician who has just 
finished his portrait of ‘a prominent businessman’? Such questions are 
unanswerable, indeed fantastic. But among people prima facie similar, 
growing up in the same general environment, it is reasonable to suppose 
that their reactions to various economic situations will be roughly similar. 
Of course, particular individuals will react differently, but representative 
men in different groups may be expected to react more or less alike. We 
cannot, of course, prove this to be so, but on the basis of personal 
experience, discussion and analogy, it seems probable. At all events in 
practice we always act on that assumption. This is enough to allow our 
analysis to proceed. It is at all events the best that we can get. 

Let us then leave epistemological doubts behind, masked if not disposed 
of, and pass to a closer study of the Welfare State. To undertake a full and 
rounded discussion of all its aspects in a paper of this kind would be 
impracticable. A selection must be made. I single out, therefore, two 
topics: first, State action to influence, not primarily the total amount of 
real income—production in its widest sense—but the direction of it among 
different sorts of goods and services; secondly, State action to influence the 
allocation of real income available among persons, more particularly as 
between well to do and relatively poor people. These topics are, of course, 
in some measure intertwined. For example, on the one side subsidies 
designed to stimulate the production or importation of ordinary articles of 
food indirectly entail a shifting of real income in favour of poor people 
because these devote a larger proportion of their resources to the purchase 
of food than richer people do. On the other side, a shift in the allocation of 
available income in favour of the poor carries with it a shift in the direc- 
tion of productive resources towards the kinds of goods and services that 
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poor people buy. Nevertheless it will be convenient and make for clarity 
to treat the two topics separately. 

There is general agreement that for certain sorts of goods and services 
the scale of production must be determined by State policy operated 
through the collection and spending of revenue. These are goods and 
services that serve collective needs: the Armed Forces, Police, the Judiciary, 
the provision of public buildings, and so on. It is not necessary that the 
State should construct battleships in its own shipyards; it may buy them 
from private firms. But things of this kind must be ordered and paid for 
out of public funds. 

For goods that satisfy individual requirements there is no such necessity. 
On the contrary, it has often been maintained that, since public officials 
are unlikely to understand what people want so well as they do them- 
selves, the State ought to leave the choice to them and refrain altogether 
from interference. But this is crude doctrine and, from the standpoint of 
the Welfare State, needs substantial qualification. 

First, the claim that people know what they want better than officials 
is certainly not true when they are deceived as to what things offered to 
them for sale really are. A big firm buying materials will usually have its 
own testing department and can protect itself. But the ordinary private 
customer cannot. It has long been agreed, for example, that the State 
should defend him by legislation against fraudulent weights and measures, 
the adulteration of food, and so on. In this country the law now requires 
the contents of proprietary drugs to be specified and advertisements in 
which claims are made to cure—as distinct from alleviate—certain at 
present incurable diseases are forbidden. The fundamental principle is that 
the ordinary citizen, in spite of the fact that he has more interest in and 
knowledge of his own wants than any official, nevertheless needs protec- 
tion against fraud and misrepresentation. 

Secondly, there is often a wide gap between a person’s wants and his 
needs. No normal child wants to be educated, and some parents, looking 
for his uses as a wage-earner, may not want it either. At the other extreme 
aman may want extremely cocaine, heroin and other such drugs that are 
bound to do him serious harm. The State forbids the sale of such things to 
the general public. As to alcoholic drinks and tobacco it really taxes them 
because they are easy things on which to raise a large revenue; but it has 
also been argued, at all events as regards alcohol, that checking its consump- 
tion by heavy taxes is—for other people’s—moral good. An example of 
positive as distinct from negative intervention is afforded by the British 
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Government’s policy of encouraging school-children to drink milk by 
special subsidies. During the war, of course, through the allocation of 
materials, priorities, licences and the refusal to grant licences, very exten- 
sive control was exercised by the State, apart altogether from the influence 
of its own expenditure, on the direction in which productive resources 
should be employed. 

More interesting from the standpoint of the economist is a third con- 
sideration. When people decide to spend their money in certain ways it 
sometimes happens that their spending yields uncovenanted benefits or 
inflicts uncovenanted damage on other people whose gains or losses do not 
enter into the calculations of the spenders. There are many examples of 
this. The social costs involved in the supply of alcoholic drinks includes the 
provision of police to control the effects of excess, but these costs do not 
enter into the price that the purchasers of such drinks have to pay for them. 
Nor does the damage done to people living near smoking factories and the 
extra washing bills they have to pay enter into the price of the factory’s 
products. If they did, as, with strict social accounting, they ought to do, 
the price of those products would be higher, less of them would be 
demanded and less resources devoted to making them. On the other hand, 
when a good landlord protects the amenities of the neighbourhood 
man erects a beautiful instead of an ugly house there is a benefit to others 
for which he gets no payment. These gaps, positive and negative, 
between private and public costs were not much in people’s minds until 
fairly recently. Now everybody understands about them. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that we seldom know enough to decide in what fields 
and to what extent the State, on account of them, could usefully interfere 
with individual freedom of choice. Moreover, even though economists 
were able to provide a perfect blueprint for beneficial State action, poli- 
ticians are not philosopher kings and a blueprint might quickly yield place 
on their desks to the propaganda of competing pressure groups. ‘Fancy’ 
finance, like a fancy franchise, whatever its theoretical attractions, has, 
at all events in a democracy, dim practical prospects. 

There remain the well-known disharmonies associated with monopo- 
listic practices which deliberately restrict either directly or by price policy 
the investment of resources in a monopolist’s chosen field. These practices 
constitute interference by private persons with the consumer’s freedom of 
choice, and action by the State to prevent them is not strictly interference, 
but, rather, a countering of interference. This is a very old story. The 
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obstruct the economies of production that large-scale combinations and 
amalgamations sometimes have to offer are well known, and the issue 
between State control of potential monopolies and State ownership and 
operation of them is still a live one. It is no part of my plan to debate that 
issue here. 1 am concerned only to show that, where monopolistic action 
is threatened, the thesis that Government should stand aside because private 
individuals know their own business and their own wants better than 
officials is undermined. The Welfare State will certainly not stand aside. 

I now pass to my second topic, the attitude of the Welfare State to the 
allocation of real income among various classes of people. Less cum- 
brously we may say, its attitude to transfers in money or kind from richer 
to poorer people; though it must be confessed that the concept of transfers 
is ambiguous until we have decided how much it is ‘proper’ for people 
with different incomes to contribute to the general purposes of government 
—the upkeep of the armed forces and so on. The underlying thesis is that 
economic welfare as a whole will be promoted if the proportionate share 
of real income available for the poorer classes was substantially larger than 
it would be if the State merely kept the ring. The slogan fair shares, though 
a meaningless noise so long as fair is undefined, illustrates the benevolent, 
if muddled, aspirations of many enthusiasts for welfare. These seem at first 
sight so obviously right that to discuss them is a waste of time. But they 
were not always deemed obvious. A century and a half ago it was honestly 
believed by many righteous—shall we say self-righteous—persons that to 
help poor people in their difficulties was in the long run positively bad for 
them; that it would only render them idle and thriftless, cause them to 
produce innumerable offspring for whom they could not provide, and so 
on. To prevent mill-owners from employing children for fourteen hours a 
day was bad for the children because it deprived their parents of the wages 
they might have earned and so deprived the children of essential food! 
Alternatively to be poor was one’s own fault, a crime fitly punished by 
suffering. 

But now the climate of opinion, at all events in this country, is quite 
different. Other people’s poverty is no longer a crime; that is now the fate 
of other people’s wealth! It is common ground that not only children but 
men and women too must somehow be saved from excessive toil and 
protected, at the expense, if need be, of their better-to-do fellows, from the 
worst severities of economic need. It has come also to be recognised that 
this can be done at much smaller immediate cost to better-to-do people 
than was once supposed. For this there are two reasons. First, a given 
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worsening in the economic situation of a reasonably fortunate person will 
not usually affect him nearly as much when he has become accustomed to 
it as it does when first imposed. A man with an income of £2,000 a year 
may suffer a great deal if it is suddenly reduced to £1,000, and that not 
merely because the process of becoming poorer is painful. But, when he has 
adjusted himself to the new situation he will very likely be nearly, if not 
quite, as happy as before. Women who before the last war had large 
households of servants now find making their own beds little hardship, 
and cooking meals, within limits, may be even interesting. Secondly, 
whereas for a single person or family to be forced to accept a lower living 
standard while their friends—and their enemies—are left as before may be 
very distressing; but, if the whole of their class or group suffer alike, they 
will scarcely suffer at all. If everybody else is flaunting a pearl necklace and 
I, being for the purpose of the argument a lady, am not, I am grieved. But, 
if nobody has a pearl necklace, I shall be equally content with glass beads. 
Again, if nobody else has a motor car I am quite happy with a bicycle, and, 
if nobody else has even that, I am still happy with my feet. Yet again, if 
by the use of some miraculous drug all athletes or all animals found that 
they could run twice as fast as they can today the pleasures of human and 
animal athletics would be much the same as now. In short, a large part of 
the economic satisfaction which people derive from substantial incomes 
depends, not on their income being large absolutely, but upon its being 
larger, or at least not smaller, than those common in their social entourage. 
These considerations greatly strengthen the commonsense view that trans- 
fers away from better-to-do persons do not hurt the victims much, while 
the beneficiaries, whose needs are more elementary and less complex, gain 
from them a great deal. 
Even apart, however, from indirect and secondary consequences, which 
I shall discuss presently, this is not in itself a sufficient defence for the 
Welfare State. For transfers can be made not merely through the com- 
pulsions of government authorities but also alternatively by voluntary 
action on the part of the well-to-do. Until quite recently it was strongly 
and widely felt that poor persons could be helped much more effectively 
by private charity—the squire and ladies bountiful—than by the State. For 
this view two quite sensible reasons were advanced. First the squire and his 
ladies could add sympathy to gifts of calves’ foot jelly in a way that a public 
official could not; and the sympathy might to some extent counteract the 
demoralising effect of the jelly! The administrative machinery of the State 
and even of local authorities creaks and shudders under a load of red tape. 
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It must proceed by way of general regulations which are often ill-adjusted 
to particular needs. On the other side is the fact that private charity not 
only may prove insufficient in the aggregate but also leaves gaps; its 
effective working depends on the accident of particular needy persons 
being accessible to particular squires and ladies ready to give them help. 
So it comes about that after a time the State, with ever improving adminis- 
trative machinery, takes over what private effort has pioneered. That is 
what happened in England with elementary education, first accepted as a 
voluntary obligation by the churches and from 1870 onwards becoming 
more and more completely the State’s concern. In the same way in this 
country voluntary hospitals sustained by private subscription showed the 
way, and presently, under recent legislation, yielded place to the State. 
Plainly the State has great advantages. But plainly too it will be well 
advised not to cold-shoulder private benevolence, rather, so far as may be, 
to walk hand in hand with it. For private benevolence has the heart, for all 
that the State has the brawn and, more dubiously, the head. 

In what circumstances, however, should the State act? That it should 
intervene to prevent destitution or extreme distress and, if need be, levy 
taxes and rates on better-to-do persons for that purpose was accepted 
doctrine long before the concept of the Welfare State was born. But the 
stress in earlier times was on extreme distress. The thought was of salvage 
operations in exceptional cases. Apart from this it was not the business of 
the State to interfere with what ‘the laws of political economy’ had 
decreed. It must keep the ring; which meant it must defend established— 
or vested—interests. To attack these even by mildly graduated income tax 
and death duties was robbery and confiscation. The rights of property were 
prior to law; the office of law was to sustain them. To suggest that they are 
the child of law, defensible only so far as they promote the general good, 
was not only mistaken but immoral. Assisted by the experience and needs 
of two world-shattering wars we now look back upon these ideas, wide- 
spread as they were no more than fifty years ago, with shocked surprise. 
They have passed into limbo and with their passing the practical issue is no 
longer whether the State has the right to interfere with the ‘natural’ 
distribution of income and wealth, but how far it can do so usefully. 

Thus the indirect effects of transfers for the benefit of the poor, to which 
Ihave already referred, come into the picture. Alfred Marshall was urgent 
that the strongest, not merely the highest, motives of human nature should 
be harnessed to the public good. Among these strongest motives was the 
desire to earn money for oneself and for one’s family. If of the money that 
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well-to-do people earned the State took away too much, or took what it 
did take through taxes too sharply progressive, would not the victims, or 
at least a good proportion of them, work less hard and less long and so 
seriously reduce the size of the national cake? Might they not too be less 
willing, from what was left to them, to invest in machinery for manu- 
facturing cake for other people, not themselves or their children, to enjoy? 
In short, must there not somewhere be a limiting zone, transfers beyond 
which in search of improved distribution will cut down production so far 
that the sum total of economic satisfaction is diminished, not increased? 
No doubt, if human nature changed and the generality of mankind 
became as interested in the well-being of strangers and strangers’ children 
as in themselves and children of their own, there would be no risk of this 
sort of reaction. But, as things are, “we are neither children nor gods but 
men in a world of men’. There is no getting away from that. 

But here we come upon one of those frustrations with which econo- 
mists too often meet. We know there must be a limiting zone somewhere 
and we can describe a number of circumstances and influences upon which 
its locality partly depends. But it is beyond our powers to determine where 
at any given time in any given circumstances, in any given country it 
actually is. We can point out that a number of people are so much 
interested in their work that they would gladly continue at it for nothing; 
that transfers to the poor, particularly for education and health, by 
increasing efficiency and, maybe, the will to work, directly in their 
measure help production; and other such things. But generalities such as 
these do not tell us where the limiting zone is; what the reactions on pro- 
duction of particular schemes and scales of taxation will be. Trial will not 
help, for, unlike physicists and chemists, we cannot make controlled experi- 
ments and so cannot isolate the effects of one influence from among the 
welter of others that are operating at the same time. We can only guess; 
and, while the guess of an economist is likely to be less bad than other 
people’s, there is no guarantee that, even so, it will not be very bad. 

Of course, even if considerable damage to production results from State 
efforts to improve distribution, economic satisfaction as a whole may still 
be increased so long as the damage is not cumulative. That, as Marshall saw, is 
where the danger lies. Production, and so real income, falling, the rates of 
taxation needed to yield a given revenue correspondingly rise. Thus work 
and investment are discouraged a second time; and yet again a third time 
and a fourth time. One way of combating this insidious process is by 
coercion, penalties, appeals to fear; another, often highly effective in war 
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time, less effective in peace, is by appeals to patriotism and a sense of duty; 
another, which Marshall did not despise, by the award of symbols of 
honour for good work done. Yet another is direct action by the State to 
foster productivity, for example by investment in research; or perhaps, as 
some people believe but others deny, through the supersession in selected 
industries of private enterprise by State operation; and so on. This is very 
loose. It cannot be set out in a blue print complete with statistics. It amounts 
tono more than a warning and a danger signal. The Welfare State holds in 
itself a cumulative threat to productivity, which is also a threat to its own 
survival. That threat should be continuously and carefully watched. We 
must not advance too far or too fast. For, if the good is an enemy to the 
better, the better is also an enemy to the good. 

In this discussion I have designedly spoken as though the Welfare State 
were a closed system and have referred to the outside world only by 
remarking parenthetically that such a State may need to prepare defences 
against attack. By this device difficult issues have been shelved. Should a 
Welfare State in actual life self-containedly build up its own welfare and 
ignore the distresses of less fortunate parts of the world? How far should it 
be ready to delay its own advance by making gifts to them? How far 
should it do this out of pure philanthropy, how far in the hope of 
reaping ultimate advantage economic or political—there is a well- 
known, if dubious, slogan that penury is the breeding ground of 
aggressive revolution—for itself? These are unanswerable questions, 
not made easier in democratic countries by the fact that governments 
are trustees for their citizens, many of whom are firmly convinced 
that charity begins—and ends—at home. One thing, however, is 
clear. In the actual world, international tension compels even the 
most peacefully intentioned governments to large expenditure on the 
maintenance of armed forces and the development of weapons to which 
much scientific and technical skill, that might have been used for peaceful 
purposes, has to be devoted. For example, more than 10 per cent of the 
annual income of the United Kingdom is now being absorbed in these 
uses. Defence is a rival to and competitor with the social services. More- 
over, the indirect threat to production due to heavy progressive taxation 
rises more than in proportion to the amount of revenue that has to be 
raised. To reduce international tension, and therewith the need for arma- 
ments and armed forces, is probably the greatest, if also the most difficult, 
contribution that a statesman could make to the development of the 
Welfare State. 


II 











Charles G. Bell 


TRAGEDY 


I remember when I was a youth and excitable, I went to a performance of 
Ibsen’s Ghosts. The question may be asked, excitable in which direction. 
Certainly it was not the one Ibsen intended. The truth is, I had absorbed 
(second or third hand) The Decline of the West, and was all for the spiritual 
expression of the early cultural ages and the sweep and energy of the first 
secular expansion (the Renaissance), but I would have run blocks to avoid 
the romantic and nineteenth century, or any of the products of the con- 
scious and disillusioned selfhood. Under these circumstances it was mani- 
festly absurd to go to Ghosts anyway. I came away with no very amiable 
remembrance. Such a play I refused to call tragedy, the name was too 
noble. I coined another word, “pathody’, the story of pathetic suffering, 
and dubbed it so. 

This may have been unfair to Ghosts, I shall return to that as I find 
occasion; but it is in curious agreement with some speculations of our time 
about tragedy. There has been a general feeling that the limits of tragedy 
should be narrowed, that tragedy means ‘great tragedy’, tragedy in the 
grand manner, and that everything which does not end nobly with 
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physical destruction and implicit spiritual triumph is somehow unworthy 
of that designation. Some writers have pushed all other drama over into 
comedy (Comédie Humaine), extending the term “bitter comedy’ to cover 
a host of disillusions, from Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida to Ibsen’s 
Wild Duck, Chekov’s The Cherry Orchard, and the most serious modern 
lays. 

‘ Rceiale enough, it turns out in the end that though the narrowing 
down of tragedy may have seemed a qualitative one (ruling out plays, that 
is, which do not fulfil certain structural and emotional requirements) the 
result proves historical: we come out with plays belonging only to specific 
periods and to no other. Thus Farnham in The Medieval Heritage of Eliza- 
bethan Tragedy: ‘to our European perception, only two peoples have also 
purged human suffering by the creation of tragedy in the grand style. 
These two are, of course, the Greek and the Christian European.’ And it is 
clear, in Farnham as elsewhere, that great tragedy is limited not only to 
these two peoples, but to the two ages they chiefly formed, Periclean 
Athens and Renaissance and seventeenth-century Europe. 

In saying this we have moved into a mode of thought characteristic of 
the modern mind, that of organic history, of the evolution of ideas. This 
presupposes a dialectic of history, a pattern of cyclical recurrence within 
the larger growth or change. Thus the aesthetic investigation becomes also 
a historical investigation, and the question, what are the qualities of this 
thing we have been calling ‘great tragedy’, merges with another question, 
what are the spiritual qualities of those rare ages from which it springs. The 
answer cannot be a simple generalisation as of black and white. A work of 
art, like the age which gives it birth, is a fabric of crossing and contradic- 
tory threads, or better, like Aristotle’s virtues, it inheres in the tension of 
opposite elements, either of which if too exclusively predominant may 
destroy it. As we define axes in the study of a curve, so here we may define 
ideal poles for that tension in the flow of which tragedy is formed. 

x ok * 


The lif of this world 
Ys reuled with wynd, 
Wepinge, derknesse, 
And steriinge;* 

With wind we blomen, 
With wind we lassun; 





ISteriinge = suffering 
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With weopinge we comen, 
With weopinge we passun. 
With steriinge we begynnen, 
With steriinge we enden; 
With drede we dwellen, 
With drede we wenden. 


This is an English poem of the fifteenth century, of the late Middle Ages. 
It defines the pole of contempt for the world; we may call it earthly pessi- 
mism, for pessimism can be of various kinds. Is that the tragic attitude? 
Certainly it recurs again and again in Greek and Elizabethan tragedy. It 
might almost be called the ground or sub-stratum of tragedy. So Aeschylus 
in the Agamemnon: 
Alas! the fates of men: their brightest bloom 
A shadow blights; and, in their evil day, 
An oozy sponge blots out their fleeting prints 
And they are seen no more. From bad to worse 
Our changes run, and with the worst we end. 
(11. 1327-30) 


Or Sophocles in the Oedipus Colonos: 
... To the Gods alone 
Comes never Age nor Death. All else i’ the world 
Time, the all-subduer, merges in oblivion. 
Earth and men’s bodies weaken, fail and perish; 
Faith withers, breach of faith springs up and grows; 
And neither men nor cities that are friends 
Breathe the same spirit with continuing breath. 
(11. 609-14) 


Or Shakespeare, more terribly, in Macbeth: 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 

And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

(v. v. 24-28) 

But great tragedies do not merely express such earthly pessimism. The 
same Sophocles who wrote in Oedipus the King: 
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O generations of men, how I 

Count you as equal with those who live 

Not at all! 

What man, what man on earth wins more 

Of happiness than a seeming 

And after a turning away? 

(11. 1187-92) 
wrote also of the wonder of man (Antigone, 11. 332-38): 

Many of wonder lives and moves, but the wonder of all is man, 
That courseth over the grey ocean, carried of Southern gale . . . 
And Earth, supreme of mighty Gods, eldest, imperishable, 
Eternal, he with patient furrows wears and wears away, . . . 
Subduing her unwearied strength with children of the steed. 


The same Shakespeare who wrote in King Lear: 
As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their sport, 

(1v. i. 38-39) 
brought that play to some kind of spiritual triumph, and closed his career 
with the confident humanism of The Tempest and Miranda’s admiring 
cry: 

O wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 


That has such people in it! 
(v. i. 181-84) 


And this was not only Miranda, it is the voice of Bacon in The New 
Atlantis, it is the surge and discovery of the Renaissance, as it was in an 
earlier time of Periclean Athens. Great tragedy may spring from a ground 
of earthly pessimism, but it rises in the conviction of human worth and the 
divine splendour of things. Ifcontempt for the world is one pole of the tragic 
tension, humanistic hope is another, and it is in the flux of these that an age 
of great tragedy moves. The conditions for such a blend are as precise and 
rare as for a great age of physical science or any other distinctive cultural 
phenomenon. What are these conditions and how do they arise? 

k ok 

Consider the case of Greece. Imagination must feel its way into the 

history of that time. First is the old mature civilisation of the Aegean, of 
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Tragedy 
Crete and Mycenae, contemporary with Late Kingdom Egypt, an age of 


imperial refinements, like the late Greek and Roman on a smaller scale— 
vessels over the Mediterranean bearing wine and oil and spices for a 
luxurious and decaying people. Then a time of troubles. The beginning of 
barbaric invasions. The Egyptian scribes recording: “The islands of the sea 
are restless.’ The Trojan wars, the weakening and collapse of the old 
cultures, and always tribes of blond barbarians from the North, the 
Dorians, Ionians, Acolians. So we come to the Greek Dark Age, a primi- 
tive span between the Mycenaen civilisation and the Hellenic. 

What characterises a primitive way of life? A cult and faith, a tribal 
belief and worship. But also a bare hard existence and sombre sense of its 
cruelty. Earthly pessimism, and belief in the gods. This sets up a paradox. 
For the gods rule life, and their rule is cruel, yet they must be worshipped 
as the gods. They act in jealousy and spite; they destroy men and towns. 
The Iliad has been called ‘The Poem of Force’; it relates the impartial 
destruction that is the rule of life: 

We to whom Zeus 
Has assigned suffering, from youth to old age, 
Suffering in grievous wars, till we perish to the last man... 
Nothing there is more wretched anywhere than man 


Of all that breathes and creeps upon this earth . . . 


All the terrible stories of the later tragedies arise in this time: of Oedipus 
hounded by the fates, Orestes commanded by the gods to kill his mother, 
and then tormented for the act, Prometheus punished for good will to 
men. And yet the gods of these myths are not to be questioned, but 


admired, revered. It is apparent that a probing, rational age could never 
sustain this problem. It must be an age of inherited dogma, taboos, fear. 


Fear and faith merge in acceptance, in resignation. 
Such an age produces many expressions of earthly pessimism: here is 


Hesiod of the eighth century B.c.: 


Condemn’d to sorrows and to toil we live, 
Rest to our labours death alone can give; 


Of Mimnermus in the seventh, after a catalogue of afflictions: 


There is no man in the world to whom Zeus does 
not give manifold woe. 


It produces also testaments to the primitive faith. So Theognis, who had 
summed up the tragic ground in a passage echoed in the Oedipus Colonos: 
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‘Best of all things upon earth is it not to be born nor to behold the splen- 
dours of the sun; next best to traverse as soon as possible the gates of 
Hades’, stresses the ritualistic answer: 
Pray to the Gods, with the Gods is power. 

But such an age cannot produce great tragedy. Tragedy must combine 
also the humanistic pole; it must grow from the spiritual question and 
daring of a Promethean people, from the attempt to make the old faith and 
its legends conform to enlightened reason, to humanise and moralise the 
gods. This is the spirit in which Greece rising from its ‘Dark Age’ and 
defeating the Persians built the glory of Periclean Athens, the art, drama, 
philosophy, the democratic life, which by their very energy were to 
undermine themselves. 

Socrates does not speak of the seventh-century God of Semonides: 
‘Thundering Zeus... doeth . . . what he will’; but rather: ‘no evil can 
happen to a good man, either in life or after death. He and his are not 
neglected by the gods.’ It was in this spirit and at the same time that the 
ninety-year-old Sophocles took up the Oedipus story again, that cruel 
primitive tale of the direful gods, and transformed it in his Oedipus Colonos 
to a drama of redemption, the spiritual rise through suffering, the vision 
and deification of ‘a man more sinned against than sinning’. Those happen 
to be the words of Lear, but with the parallel insight that unites great 
tragedy, Sophocles also has Oedipus say: ‘My life hath more of wrong 
endured than of wrong done.’ As in the case of the execution of Socrates, 
suffering becomes here the means to a greater kingdom of spirit, and it is 
with perfect right that the chorus rounds out the close: “Come, I lament no 
more. His destiny has found a perfect end.’ 

Yet, even here we must observe how perilously great tragedy is poised. 
This spiritual victory, which in its tension with the primitive world of 
waste had in effect formed tragedy, is already too rationalised, too domi- 
nant. Pity and terror are eased in Socratic peace. This is perhaps a philo- 
sophic gain, but already it is a dramatic loss. Moreover, another difficulty 
arises. The duality of the primitive time was faith and pessimism. Faith 
now has submitted to reason, and the very probing mind which with 
Sophocles justified the way of god to man, with other keen observers cuts 
through justification to a new pessimistic doubt. But not to primitive pessi- 
mism. That was linked with faith and led to resignation. Now the 
primitive paradox is broken apart, and opposing the new humanised faith 
(which may betray hope, as it does not always seem an accurate descrip- 
tion of the phenomenal world) arises the new sceptical pessimism, which 
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doubts, questions, resents, and complains. Tragedy now becomes more 
‘tragic’ in the popular sense, that is, it hurts more, but less tragic in the 
great sense. This is the Euripides of The Medea, building a purposeless 
agony, or of the Trojan Women where the Fall of Troy becomes a thing of 
human sentiment and disillusion. 

In this last play we are closer than anywhere else in the classical world to 
the post-romantic exploitation of pain. Thus Andromache, in saying fare- 
well to her child, broods over his coming death: 

How shall it be? One horrible spring . . . deep, deep, 
Down. And thy neck. . . . Ah God, so cometh sleep! 
Put up thine arms and climb 

About my neck; now, kiss me, lips to lips... 


And Hecuba, when she brings in the broken body, plays on the afflicting 
details: 
Poor little child! 

Was it our ancient wall, the circuit piled 

By loving Gods, so savagely hath rent 

Thy curls, these little flowers innocent 

That were thy mother’s garden, where she laid 

Her kisses; here, just where the bone-edge frayed 

Grins white above—Ah heaven, I will not see! 


This is the new horror, and it is indissolubly tied to the new enlighten- 
ment, the realised sense that life should be rich and full. Thus Hecuba goes 
on: 
... hadst thou known 

Strong youth and love and all the majesty 

Of godlike kings, then had we spoken of thee 

As of one blessed . . . But now thine eyes 

Have seen, thy lips have tasted, but thy soul 

No knowledge had nor usage of the whole 

Rich life that lapped thee round. . . 


And even the nominal return, at the end of the speech, to the primitive 
ground, assumes the fever of revolt, in which the old resignation and 
dignity is gone: 
O vain is man, 
Who glorieth in his joy and hath no fears; 
While to and fro the chances of the years 
Dance like an idiot in the wind! 
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Both late Sophocles and Euripides, then, come at the close of tragedy, 
since the rationalised faith cuts off the roots of suffering, while the new 
disillusion cuts off the roots of purpose. But the greatest tragedy, the 
Orestes trilogy of Aeschylus, hangs at the critical moment, on the rim; at 
the moment before the formulation into rational faith or rational question; 
when both these exist implicitly in the structure, and heighten it in the 
tension of suffering and triumph, waste and reward; while ostensibly and 
nominally the whole is still held together by the primitive bridge of energy 
and resignation. It is at this point that the mystery of tragedy most mirrors 
the mystery of life, of the universe itself. 

x * * 

So much for the Greeks. Look now at our own culture, the Christian, 
European, Western, whatever one intends to call it. The picture is far 
more complicated, but the evolution of tragedy is strangely parallel. As 
with the Greeks there was the fall of an old civilisation, the descent of 
barbarians, a time of troubles and a primitive age. And again there is the 
paradox of the cruel blind world and of faith in God. Here is a typical 
passage from a poem by Fredugis of the court of Charlemagne (translated 
by Helen Waddell): 

So passes all the beauty of the earth . . . 

O flying world! that we sick-hearted, love thee! 

Still thou escapest, here, there, everywhere, 

Slipping down from us. Fly then if thou wilt. 

Our hearts are set in the strong love of God. 
Here is another from the Anglo-Saxon poem Christ of the late eighth 
century (translated by Professor Spaeth): 

Tis a dreary waste 

Of ceaseless surges we sail across 

In this wavering world, o'er wind-swept tracts 

Of open sea. Anxious the struggle, 

Ere we bring our barks to land, 

O’er the rough sea-ridges. Our rescue is near; 

The Son of God doth safely guide us. 

The Christian poles are analogous to the Greek, but richer and more 
magical; they are spiritualised: the brittle vanity of earth and the divine 
mystical hope. Yet just as with the Greeks the paradox is there. Material 
things are given over to Fortune, a goddess as capricious and cruel as any 
pagan fate. How can we sustain the rift between a Christian loving God 
and this tormenting power? Faith supersedes reason; the question must not 
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be asked. Dante puts it clearly enough: ‘ State contenti umana gente, al quia’, 
—content yourselves, mortals, with the how (the effect, that is; for, it is 
implied, you cannot know the why, the cause). 


The whole age from Charlemagne to the Renaissance is dominated by 
this surrender and by the sombre world-view it involves: “The life of this 
world is ruled with wind, weeping, darkness and suffering.’ As with the 
early Greeks that is a tragic view, and yet no great tragedy came from 
those centuries. If the world is a blind waste, and life after death the only 
good, if the individual, without question, must surrender to this belief, 
how can there be tragedy? Great tragedy arises from some sort of conflict 
between the titanic individual, the individual believing in earthly life and 
its validity, and this resigned grey ground of primitive wisdom. In the 
Middle Ages the pain which would otherwise build tragedy breaks into 
resignation and faith, it becomes in a spiritual sense trivial. Chaucer has a 
long poem on Troilus and Creseyde, showing the beauty of their love and 
the poignance of its ruin. At the close Troilus rises far above the earth and 
sees its littleness. The closing counsel is for penitence: 

O yonge fresshe folkes, he or she, 

In which that love up groweth with your age, 

Repeyreth hoom from worldly vanitee, 

And of your herte up-casteth the visage 

To thilke god that after his image 

Yow made, and thinketh al is but a fayre 

This world, that passeth sone as floures fayre. 
Like the tragic personalities of Dante’s Divine Comedy, the whole poem 
melts back into the medieval frame. Its very poignance is inconsequential: 
This is the world; what more can you expect; cast up your eyes to God. 

But suffering can never become wholly trivial in a human sense, how- 
ever much we assert the vanity of earth and hope of heaven. It is on a 
relative scale, and can only partake in part of resignation. Already in a 
primitive age, with the root of speculative philosophy and science, the root 
of tragedy begins to form. Then with the unfolding of the new culture 
comes a new freedom, both to dare and to suffer, and the daring and 
suffering alike assume titanic validity. In the dangerous adventure of this 
time, a new humanity is born, bold and individual, sensing its power, in 
the words of an Elizabethan: ‘free, stout, haulte, prodigall of life and 
blood’, coursing over the world, remaking the solar system and universe, 
creating science, re-examining dogma in the light of confident reason. 
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As with the Greeks, the final result of this process was the rationalisation 
and humanisation of the primitive paradox. God was no longer left out- 
side the universe, nor the sphere of matter given over to blind fortune, but 
reason took the concept of a benign creator and worked it through all 
things. That is just what Milton attempted in Paradise Lost, justifying the 
ways of God to men, and the hoped-for Commonwealth had been a 
political adventure of the same kind. This movement had actually two 
peaks, the cosmic rational optimism which Voltaire parodied in Candide: 
‘All things are for the best in this best of all possible worlds’, and the 
transcendental romantic faith which inebriated the Germans, Emerson, 
and Thoreau: ‘There is more day to dawn. The sun is but a morning star.’ 
In short, the humanistic and benignly positive faith of the aged Sophocles, 
of Socrates (and even, more in the transcendental sense, of Plato) was born 
again, but in a far more radical way, and superimposed on a new liberated 
personality. For the West has done everything more wildly and radically 
than any other civilisation, as one might guess from Gothic, Michelangelo, 
Shakespeare, Beethoven, our wars and atomic science. 

And again, as with the Greeks, the mind, having rationalised faith, could 
proceed to undermine it. Rationalised faith is always a splendid liability. 
And it is natural that, having pushed the humanistic hope farther than any 
other people, we should also be more racked by the new sceptic doubt 
which succeeded it. The history of tragedy in the West is intimately tied 
up with this sequence: from the Medieval pessimism of earth and divine 
faith, through the humanistic faith and its disillusion, back to the affirma- 
tion of waste, but the new fevered waste of the romantic and frustrated heart. 

Cultures cannot be laid side by side as you would two yardsticks. What 
happened spiritually in Greece during the hundred years from early 
Aeschylus to late Euripides, seems to have spread itself in Europe over 
three centuries from the Renaissance to modern, and was greatly compli- 
cated by the blending of Christian and Classical, the cultural rise of 
successive nations, the French, Italian, Spanish, English, German. Still, the 
time from Milton to Goethe could be called our Age of Confidence. The 
resemblance between the Samson Agonistes of Milton and Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Colonos is obvious and intentional. Samson also in suffering and 
blindness achieves his spiritual destiny: 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 
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And the chorus dismisses us ‘calm of mind all passion spent’. As in 
Sophocles we feel that the delicate tension in which the greatest tragedy is 
formed has somehow been passed. Rationalisation absorbs pathos. 

Yet it is a rationalisation always more required as the human emotion 
and protest deepen with the temporal faith. Racine has been compared 
with Euripides—a largely fortuitous parallel—yet already here (under the 
patterned histrionics of a baroque classicism) the pre-romantic heart is 
formed, intensifying the pathos until it would tear the structure but for the 
heroic heightening and massive control of the rationalised form. This shell 
has only to break for the sentiment and grief to pour out like blood from 
a wound. 

But still this increasing burden of personality and pain is borne along on 
a tide of confidence, which shifts now from its rational to its intuitive and 
post-Rousseauian ground. Thus Goethe, where the tragedy when admitted 
leans inevitably to the unbearable dwelling on the heart’s waste—the 
humanised pitiableness of Gretchen in prison—more radically than Milton 
in Samson Agonistes, puts affliction aside, or rapturously soars over it, in a 
perilously Western and transcendental way. 

In contrast to the resigned earthly pessimism of the Middle Ages, here 
we have a glowing belief in the brave new world. Let Traherne speak, a 
seventeenth-century contemporary of Milton, who long before Goethe or 
Wordsworth or Thoreau were born, expressed many articles of their ideal 
faith, the faith on which democracy and especially America were predi- 
cated. In a poem called ‘Ease’, he wrote: 

That all the Earth is one continued globe, 

And that all men therein are living treasures, 
That fields and meadows are a glorious robe 
Adorning it with smooth and heavenly pleasures. 


That all we see is ours, and every one 
Possessor of the whole; that every man 
Is like a God Incarnate on the Throne, 
Even like the first for whom the world began; . . . 


That all may happy be, each one most blest, 
Both in himself and others; all most high, 
While all by each, and each by all possest 
Are intermutual joys beneath the sky. 
We cannot read the authors from the Italian humanists and Platonists down 
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to the age of Revolution, or look at the art, without feeling, recurrently, 
this battle cry of the new life; and the advance lies on two fronts, toward 
the new universe of law and beauty, and the new man of innate power and 
ood. 

‘ But the greatest age of tragedy, as with the Greeks, came on the rise to 
rational formulation, when all this confidence was held paradoxically in 
the primitive frame of life, a place of temporal and earthly waste, of which 
King Lear preaches: ‘We came crying hither; thou knows’t the first time 
that we smell the air, we wawl and cry.’ And itis just by a contrast between 
the new universe and humanist man and the old vanity and fallen Adam 
that Shakespeare expressed the melancholy of Hamlet: 

... this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory; 
this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging 
firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it appears 
no other thing to me but a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours. 
What a piece of work is a man! How noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculty! in form, in moving, how express and admirable! in action how 
like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the beauty of the world! 
the paragon of animals! And yet, to me, what is this quintessence of 
dust? Man delights not me; no, nor woman neither, though by your 
smiling you seem to say so. 

The faith of Traherne and the humanists, though it forms here one pole 
of the tragic tension, is implicit only, and builds with the old, but paganly 
transformed, pessimism, the titanic struggle of tragedy. 

To Shakespeare and his age, therefore, it is no surprise when the brave 
new world crumbles, the giants and demi-gods fall, like Prometheus and 
Icarus and Phaethon, their old prototypes, when the earth returns to its 
native ruin. And the writers of great tragedy could stand it; they could 
stand anything. For when humanistic belief is shattered, they can still fall 
back to the old ground of acceptance, the timeless out of time. Goethe, as 
he implied to Eckermann, could not let Faust be damned; it would have 
undermined the creative world he believed in, that he had to believe in. 
But Marlowe, though a kind of Renaissance Faustian himself, could let 
Faustus be damned, and do it with as much energy as if the damnation 
were some strange triumph: 

O it strikes, it strikes: now body turn to ayre, 

Or Lucifer wil beare thee quicke to hel: (Thunder and Lightning) 
O soule, be changed into little water drops, 

And fal into the Ocean, nere be found: 
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My God, my God, looke not so fierce on me: (Enter diuels) 
Adders and Serpents, let me breathe a while: 
Ugly hell gape not, come not Lucifer, 
Tle burne my bookes, ah Mephastophilis. (Exeunt with him) 
And then the chorus enters and Marlowe is able to return to a medieval 
resignation: 
Cut is the branch that might haue growne ful straight, 
And burned is Apolloes Laurel bough, 
That sometime grew within this learned man: 
Faustus is gone, regard his hellish fall, 
Whose fiendful fortune may exhort the wise, 
Onely to wonder at vnlawful things, 
Whose deepenesse doth intise such forward wits, 
To practise more than heauenly power permits. 


It is not in the plot of a play or the outline so much as in the whole feel- 
ing that it must be judged. No one can miss here a sense of dignity and 
reserve; the turmoil of human revolt and destruction occurs in a frame of 
balance and value and repose. The tragedy is sharp but it does not sob or 
wail, it does not tear life to shreds; in short, it is not neurotic, it is not 
maudlin. 

Such was tragedy on the rise to the rational formulation. Return now to 
Ibsen, and contrast with Marlowe a passage from Ghosts. This is from the 
nineteenth century, after a formulated faith has moved into the temporal 
realm and has then broken to disillusion and bitterness, opposing the 
earthly hope with a new spiritual pessimism, in the words of Arnold, 
without “certitude or peace or help for pain’. The play involves the case 
history of a promising young artist cursed with hereditary syphilis: 


OSWALD: What I am suffering from is hereditary; it (touches his fore- 
head and speaks very quietly)—it lies here. 

MRS. ALVING (almost speechless): Oswald! No—no! 

OSWALD: Don’t scream; I can’t stand it. Yes, I tell you, it lies here, 
waiting. And any time, any moment, it may break out. 

MRS. ALVING: How horrible—! 

OSWALD: Do keep quiet. That is the state I am in— 

MRS. ALVING (springing up): It isn’t true, Oswald! It is impossible! It 


can’t be that! 
* * * 
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OSWALD:... To become like a helpless child again. He called it a kind 
of softening of the brain—or something of that sort. (Smiles mourn- 
fully) I think that expression sounds so nice. It always makes me think 
of cherry-coloured velvet curtains—something that is soft to stroke. 


No one can deny that this is tragic in the popular sense, that is, it hurts, 
but not in the sense we have been using “great tragedy’. With Marlowe as 
touchstone, it is easy to feel the exploitation of neurotic pain. What one 
may not observe is that this fevered agony and resentment springs just 
from the sense that life should be beautiful and good, from the kind of 
optimism about man that appeared in Traherne in the seventeenth century 
and spread over the world with Rousseau and the Revolution and the 
Romantic belief in the human heart. The contrast of the old view of life 
and the new is explicitly made by Oswald: 


Well, all I mean is that here people are brought up to believe that work 
is a curse and punishment for sin and that life is a state of wretchedness 
and that the sooner we can get out of it the better. . . . But the people 
over there [i.e., in Paris] will have none of that. There is no one there 
who really believes doctrines of that kind any longer. Over there the 
mere fact of being alive is thought to be a matter for exultant happiness. 
Mother, have you noticed that everything I have painted has turned 
upon the joy of life?—always upon the joy of life, unfailingly. There is 
light there, and sunshine, and a holiday feeling—and people’s faces 
beaming with happiness. 


And it is just this beaming happiness, life, liberty and the pursuit of joy, 
the presumptive human good that is denied when at the close, as the 
mother, pulling the curtains on the sunrise, comforts her son, ‘Look, 
Oswald, what a lovely day we are going to have’, the attack falls: 

OSWALD (who has been sitting motionless in the armchair, with his back to 
the scene outside, suddenly says): Mother, give me the sun. 

MRS. ALVING (standing at the table, and looking at him in amazement): 
What do you say? 

OSWALD (repeats in a dull, toneless voice): The sun—the sun. 

MRS. ALVING (going up to him): Oswald, what is the matter with you? 
(Oswald seems to shrink up in the chair; all his muscles relax; his face loses 
its expression, and his eyes stare stupidly. Mrs. Alving is trembling with 
terror.) What is it? (Screams) Oswald! What is the matter with you? 
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(Throws herself on her knees beside him and shakes him) Oswald! 
Oswald! Look at me! Don’t you know me? 

OSWALD (in an expressionless voice, as before): The sun—the sun. 

The real value of this play is no doubt its treatment of the social and 
intellectual problem. If we wish to commend it, we must try to take it as a 
drama of ideas. But it employs the methods of tragedy and as such opens 
itself for comparison with great tragedy, a comparison in which it can only 
lose favour. For pain here is nervously overwrought and without catharsis. 
Hysteria raises a wail which obscures the intellectual communication on 
which the play depends. It is as if suffering in this post-romantic time had 
moved into a new realm. It arrogates to mean more where it deserves to 
mean less. What is this beside the loss and tragedy of Lear? The death of 
Cordelia, who is certainly worth a thousand Oswalds, the suffering of Lear 
and Gloucester, which would make Mrs. Alving look like a squashed bug. 
But Shakespeare brings it off with dignity, with a mighty rounding out 
and resigned reconciliation which leaves sombre peace: “The oldest hath 
borne most; we that are young, shall never see so much, nor live so long.’ 
Considering only the tragic destruction of Ghosts, what do we have? One 
young man paralysed by syphilis. It is not sheer callousness to say that the 
hospitals are full of them, and that we kill off thousands more painfully in 
every war. We are now preparing to destroy the world or a considerable 
portion of it, and have we nerves and tears to waste on these Oswalds? 

The truth is, modern life has changed the significance of personal 
suffering, of the whole personal existence. The individual tragedy, the 
heart of Renaissance faith and meaning, has, to put it bluntly, become a 
laughter at the gods. Whether we like it or not, that is what it is. There is 
only one real tragedy left, and that is the historical tragedy of man, just as 
there is only one actual hope left, the organic hope of man. Everything 
reflects this, must return to this. Our wars, state, life, education, dreams 
and fears all dwarf the personal, drown the personal in the symbol of some 
emergent supra-human whole. This cannot be presented in the old 
frame of human will and fixed value out of which grew the individual 
laughter and the individual pain. Painting, music, all arts, have 
moved into the self-conflicting relative of an intellectual form, 
transcending heroic or romantic personality in the critical nuance of the 
modern abstract. This is already apparent in the progression from Ibsen’s 
Ghosts to his Wild Duck, a better work for the very reason that it moves 
from obvious tragedy toward the subtle suspension of ideas; and with 
Chekov this is made the entire design. There are many roads and many 
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byways, from the cult of Expressionism and the poetic drama of Eliot, to 
the sophisticated precision of Giraudoux or significant eccentricity of 
Shaw, but all lead in one direction, to the intellectual transcendence, the 
sole victory our world-tragedy affords. These may be the best plays of our 
time, but they are not tragedy, and that is the subject here. 

If we look for tragedy of a more traditional sort, we must descend to 
lesser authors or to poorer plays. Such continue to wring the romantic 
heart. There was considerable excuse for this sort of thing in the early 
nineteenth century, when romantic sensitivity and disillusion had opened 
fresh worlds of suffering, while the individual life had still some appear- 
ance of validity. Schopenhauer even defined this as the legitimate end of 
tragedy (“On Some Forms of Literature’): “We are brought face to face 
with great suffering and the storm and stress of existence; and the outcome 
of it is to show the vanity of all human effort... we are. . . prompted to 
disengage our will from the struggle of life.’ And that might not seem an 
unfair description of the Maria Magdalena of Schopenhauer’s contemporary, 
Hebbel. 

Even today the average man feels that it is enough if tragedy makes a 
consistent use of pathetic and harrowing details. But the later nineteenth- 
century change in critical theory is reflected in Arnold, for whom 
suffering which does not reach resolution is ‘painful, not tragic’, and the 
better moderns have either gone the way of the modern transcendence, or 
have made a conscious and forlorn effort to inform post-romantic tragedy 
with the spiritual triumph of an earlier time. 

xk ok 

A child goes into the street and is struck by an automobile. Men speak 
of the terrible tragedy. But no literary critic would call it that, even if it 
were dramatised in the most pathetic way. Suffering is not necessarily 
tragic at all in the literary sense. The Middle Ages, before the individual 
formulation, often treats suffering in the most inconsequential way. 
Chaucer has made jokes on broken marriages that would have torn a 
romantic age to shreds. And the modern transcendence also has made a 
weird and comic mockery of pain. There is the last act of Shaw’s Heart- 
break House, where Boss Mangan snivels off to the gravel pit, and the bombs 
fall in the adventurous diversion of suicide: ‘it’s splendid: it’s like an 
orchestra: it’s like Beethoven . . . I hope they'll come again tomorrow 
night .. . Oh, I hope so.’ Flaubert, in the mid-nineteenth century, wrote 
of Bovary’s bungling surgery, by which the clubfoot lost his leg, with a 
burning indignation, a sense of outrage against the implicit worth of man: 
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“Hippolyte looked at him with eyes full of terror, sobbing: “‘ When shall 
I get well? O save me! How unfortunate I am! How unfortunate I am!”’ 
But a similar scene in Faulkner’s As I Lay Dying assumes inhuman laughter. 
They have poured cement on Cash’s broken leg, aiming ‘to ease hit some’; 
we see the whole thing through a boy’s eyes: 

“Your foot looks like a nigger’s foot, Cash’, I said. 

‘I reckon we'll have to bust it off’, pa said... 

They got the flatiron and the hammer. Dewey Dell held the lamp. 

They had to hit it hard. And then Cash went to sleep. 

‘He’s asleep now’, I said. ‘It can’t hurt him while he’s asleep.’ 

But the grotesque pain of ‘laughter out of dead bellies’ is no further 
from great tragedy (is even mingled with it in Hamlet and Lear) than the 
abuse of gloom and tormenting details. There was an early torture where 
the wall of the belly was opened and the intestine caught on a stick. Then 
it was slowly unrolled inch by inch and yard by yard. There is a kind of 
romantic music which attempts just that. I used to have friends who were 
fond of such music, so I told them of the torture, and afterwards I had only 
to look at them in a concert and make a little gesture as if I were playing it 
out, for them to go all to pieces. It is quite surprising how many people 
think that all tragedy has to do is to roll your gut out on a spool. They go 
to Gone with the Wind and suffer incredibly for hours, come out as if they'd 
been through a wringer, with every ounce of purpose and vigour squeezed 
dry, and say, it was a moving performance. I suppose arsenic would move 
them about as well. 

And yet it is difficult, apart from the intuition and sense of a play, to say 
how great tragedy is different from this, to define the creative form of its 
triumph. Suppose we say it embodies redemption. This immediately sug- 
gests something of a moral kind. But we will not find it so. Goethe’s Faust 
is redeemed, not the Faustus of Marlowe. It is not programmatic redemp- 
tion that is involved, not Salvation Army blessing, but the kind of instated 
tacit redemption that burns a godhead through the close of Othello and 
Lear. It is not that Shakespeare says life is meaningful and good and that 
Ibsen or a modern says it is a morbid waste. It may seem the opposite. 
Shakespeare may go out of his way to tell you life is a walking shadow, 
and Ibsen may stress that it is or should be the heart’s desire. It is simply 
that Shakespeare can put his characters through violence and wasteful 
death and bring them out living souls, and that Ibsen crushes life out of his 
in a universe which has no value apart from that romantic span they have 
been denied. 
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It is this implicit victory which an age of great tragedy, balanced 
between the primitive and humanistic faith, is able to bestow. Apparently 
it has little to do with conscious intention. Many modern authors feel the 
obligation to write ‘great tragedy’ (the author of Death of a Salesman, for 
example); they write an introductory essay about the nobility of man; but 
of course they end up with waste and depression, for that is the nature of 
the merely individual tragedy in our age. They are like those preachers 
who have read Spengler and say we must create a new religion to avoid 
destruction. As if it were in our power, or demanding it were more than a 
sign of the void: ‘Between the motion and the act falls the shadow.’ Also 
O’Neill. Of Mourning Becomes Electra he tells us: ‘My chief aim was to see 
the transfiguring nobility of tragedy in as near the Greek sense as one can 
grasp it, in seemingly the most ignoble and debased life.’ Either the play 
or the movie can prove this is far from what we find. What emerges is 
waste, the drained surrender of the last bloodless wail: ‘gloating over the 
years of self-torture . . . throw out all the flowers . . . staring into the 
sunlight with frozen eyes.’ 

O’Neill may have intended triumph, but the time he wrote in was not a 
time of triumph (beyond that of the intellectual abstract); it was a time of 
Spengler and ‘The Hollow Men’ and the lost generation, the romantic 
disillusion succeeding the romantic faith, and it is not surprising if that was 
just the greatness he achieved. 

What of Shakespeare? Did he write with a programme of spiritual rise, 
or was it the unconscious blessing of his age? He never told us, and that in 
itself is significant; but the view of his predecessors was that of medieval 
waste and earthly pessimism. Tragedy was the fall of the great from 
fortune to misery at the whim of the stars, the blind turning of Fortune’s 
wheel. And in early Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, the pair of ‘star-cross’s 
lovers’ afford good illustration of this sort of thing. If we consider the bare 
plot, nothing could seem more expressive of the waste of life. Beauty, 
youth, love: 

O! she doth teach the torches to burn bright . . . 

Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear 

That tips with silver all these fruit tree tops . . . 

This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath 

May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet... 
And then this bud, by the merest whim, is nipped and destroyed. Could 
there be any more purposeless futility? And Shakespeare makes no explicit 
attempt at ‘transfiguring nobility’, no programme of immortality or justice. 
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Nevertheless, this is the way that Romeo dies: 
Thou art not conquer’d: beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. 

.. » Shall I believe 

That unsubstantial death is amorous, 
And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour? 
For fear of that I still will stay with thee, 
And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again: here, here will I remain 
With worms that are thy chambermaids; O! here 
Will I set up my everlasting rest, 
And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 
From this world-wearied flesh . . . 

So an age of Renaissance life can transmute the most futile death to its 
own substance. Of course, this victory may seem partly a matter of 
language. In a modern play it would be hard to make a character soar off 
in this way as he poisoned himself. It is not probable, either in action or 
speech. In Juno and the Paycock by the modern Irish O’Casey, Johnny is led 
out to die, saying: “What do you want with me. . . yous wouldn’t shoot 
an oul’ comrade.’ That is more probably the way a man would die, but it 
doesn’t make great tragedy. The devaluation of language is only one phase 
of the devaluation of life. At a time when most people think drama 
should be a record of what might have been said on the street day- 
before-yesterday, it is hard to realise what an advantage the Greeks and 
Elizabethans derived from working in an age when vision automatically 
surpassed probability, when a plot could be a plot rather than a likelihood, 
and a speech could be a great poem without violating symbolic truth. 

That death of Johnny in Juno and the Paycock is not at all untypical of 
modern death on or off the stage. Even our living actors today are taught 
to die in evasion. They are stretched out with digitalis and oxygen, drugged 
each night for their slumbers, while the doctor cheers them on: ‘Looking 
better, old fellow; be out of here soon.’ In a few days he is out of here 
indeed, but in a subtler sense than was intended. Beside this death of 
hollowness, how does Othello die? Again, as in Romeo, one must notice 
that there is no explicit victory, neither in action nor words, no recon- 
ciliation, salvation, triumphant spirit or other such superimposition. A 
man, through misunderstanding and lies, kills the woman he loves and 
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who loves him. He discovers the waste of his act and in shame and despair 
takes his own life. It seems Shakespeare could hit on nothing but plots of 
futility. Yet this is the way Othello dies: 
... I pray you, in your letters, 

When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice; then must you speak 

Of one that loved not wisely, but too well; 

Of one not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 

Perplex’d in the extreme; of one whose hand, 

Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 

Richer than all his tribe; of one whose subdued eyes, 

Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinable gum. Set you down this; 

And say besides, that in Aleppo once, 

Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 

Beat a Venetian and traduced the state, 

I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 

And smote him, thus. (Stabs himself) 

Unconquerable spirit does not have to say it is unconquerable, it 
breathes invincibility. But the way it does so can no more be formulated 
than the ultimate world-view of Shakespeare’s plays, the ultimate drift of 
life itself. It is a property of infinite transcendence. Where the typical post- 
romantic tragedy involves emotional and spiritual defeat on to which may 
be forced a kind of explicit and programmatic victory, this of the Eliza- 
bethans consumes explicit and programmatic defeat in some flame of tacit 
and spiritual victory, of which no satisfactory account can be made. 
Naturally there are means to this end, some of which may be analysed. 
There are all the attributes of early tragedy: the great man, the inherited 
moral plot, the poetic soliloquy, the traditional improbables, fluidity of 
space, time, causality, everything which characterises the symbolic stage. 
And of course there is Shakespeare himself, the accident (if one likes to 
suspend problems by that word) of Olympian birth. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the plays of Shakespeare are not 
merely the product of the age, or that if they are, the age is also the product 
of these elements it produces. But just because of this organic interplay, 
this perpetual shuttling from part to whole and from whole back to the 
part, all the elements of Renaissance theatre, including the author himself, 
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become (not in their uniformity but in their paradox) one with the 
awakening spirit of the time; everything fuses in the living act which 
flowers in Lear. Shakespeare is Shakespeare only by virtue of becoming the 
blossom which the whole plant of Europe at that moment was pushing up 
from its synergy of cells. Every element, in fact, grows a mirror of the 
whole. It is for that reason we have approached the problem from above, 
from the history of ideas. And we may close with one particular which 
typically embodies and summarises it all—the stage: 

Great tragedy requires not only a certain type of spirit, but a national 
theatre, a living tradition of the stage. It cannot be merely a court stage or 
an intellectual stage, but a popular stage, springing from the people. Yet it 
cannot pander to the people in just the way our popular movies do. It must 
hold the highest standards, wrestle with the greatest problems, yet still 
grip and amuse. Roots in life and head above the clouds. It must bridge, 
that is, the enormous gulf between Oedipus and the satyrs, between Lear 
and the grossest clown. It is more than coincidence that such a stage has 
existed twice in history, in the two ages we have considered, the ages 
wedding faith and question and all the irreconcilables of an expanding life. 

And that stage, the stage of Shakespeare, is a symbol of everything else 
we have expressed: even the name seems significant, ‘The Globe’. It is 
placed in a slum with bear rings and whore houses, but is frequented by 
all walks of men. As the Renaissance grew from the Middle Ages, this 
stage has grown from that of the old morality plays. It is not a representa- 
tional window into a specific time and place, but a universal expanse of 
bare board jutting into the crowded pit. It is the middle earth, hung 
between a medieval heaven and a sulphurous hell. At any moment the 
traps can open and ghosts and witches rise in smoke from below, or the 
pulleys creak and spiritual visitants descend. Thus it lies between ultimate 
values, but the energy which breaks there swallows those values, distorts 
and dissolves them, as forms are dissolved in El Greco: ‘None does offend, 
none, I say, none; I'll able ’em.’ This is the irreducible storm that sweeps 
the symbolic stage—all human folly and hope and desire, cruelty and love, 
their waste and fall, triumph and regeneration, and sombre acceptance in 
the frame of the old wisdom and faith: 

.. «+ Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither: 
Ripeness is all. 
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Eric Dardel 


THE MYTHIC 


According to the Ethnological Work of Maurice Leenhardt 


We have learned by now not to see myth as simple entertainment or a 
babbling. Where the nineteenth-century eye could find only an out-of- 
date toy left behind by childish peoples or a cultural stage-set for leisured 
social circles, the human sciences have taught us to recognise an authentic 
expression of man: myth says with utmost seriousness something that is of 
essential importance. What is more, it is a way of living in the world, of 
orienting oneself in the midst of things, of seeking an answer in the quest 
for the self. We owe this alteration of perspective to a whole group of 
scholars: Cassirer, Van der Leeuw, Unger, Preuss; we owe it in a quite 
special way to Maurice Leenhardt and to the original work which his 
recent death left uncompleted.’ 


1In the course of a long missionary career in New Caledonia, serving the Paris Society of 
Evangelical Missions (1902-26), Maurice Leenhardt became interested in the sciences of 
man, sociology and ethnology. Entrusted with a scientific mission by the National Ministry 
of Education, he made a research trip to Black Africa, followed, some years later, by a 
scientific inquiry in Oceania, at Nouméa (1947). Called to take Marcel Mauss’ place at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes, he was named to his chair in 1940. After a course in Oceanian 
languages was set up at the Ecole des Langues Orientales, he was called to ensure its instruc- 
tion (1945). Death (on January 26 last) prevented him from putting a final touch, as he was 
trying to do, to his scientific work, from making precise some points that seemed to him 
insufficiently clear and from dispelling some misunderstandings to which studies of this type 
lend themselves. Nevertheless his scholarly work as it stands is important and original. 
Scattered through several journals (Revue philosophique, Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale, 
Revue d’ Histoire et Philosophie réligieuses, Anthropologie, etc.) it is especially well-represented 
by some scientific publications of the Institute of Ethnology: Notes d’Ethnologie néo- 
Caledonienne, 1930, Documents néo-caledoniens, 1932, Vocabulaire et Gr ire de la Langue de 
Houailou, 1935, and by two works, which are more personal in nature, Do Kamo and Arts 
@’Océanie. This body of work, although uncompleted, to which must be added two impor- 
tant articles in Histoire des Réligions (Quillet publishers), and Histoire des Réligions (Bloud 
and Gay publishers, 1953), has contributed to the enrichment and renovation of a whole 
wide sector of the science of man. It is one of those works which sustain new pioneers and 
open horizons, because there was talent in Maurice Leenhardt for awakening interests and 
developing vocations. 
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Like Lévy-Bruhl, to whom he often felt himself so close, Maurice 
Leenhardt had to make his way through pitfalls dug by the last century 
and its intellectual habits. When the subject of science is man himself, and 
when the scholar does not want to sacrifice any of his condition as a man, 
he must avoid the snares of language; and our language, which is so full 
of abstractions, begins by concealing what it is trying to show. Coming 
from another base than did Lévy-Bruhl, Maurice Leenhardt also had to 
engage in the same ceaseless struggle against language to save the ex- 
perience of the ‘primitive’ from distorted transcription into our vocabu- 
lary of terms and notions. Man at the mythic stage sees a relation between 
stone and ancestor which we try to express by means of an identity: we 
say that for him the ancestor is the stone. But our verb ‘to be’, weakened 
by centuries of grammar and philosophy, absolutely lacks the living 
experience of the primitive who senses in the stone a mythic presence, a 
manifestation of the ancestor’s own reality. Terms like identity, participa- 
tion, consubstantiality are themselves only awkward approximations, 
dulled by conceptual extensions distorting the truth of the relationship. 
Myth, like music or poetry, requires us to be transported into the world 
where it has its being. It is there, for example, that the rock-ancestor 
identity, which is felt before it is conceived, allows its proper meaning to 
appear. Understanding of this order is not possible to a Western scholar 
unless, behind the Logos and its logical and spatial objections, something 
of the primitive Mythos survives in him. Maurice Leenhardt found this 
access to the mythical, not in books or theories, but in his daily experience 
as a missionary, hunting for a way to approach the men of Oceania and to 
communicate with them. That human sympathy, which enabled him to 
understand the primitive soul from within, gave his scientific work a very 
individual coloration, perhaps not so compatible with the conception of 
science cherished in the last century, but surely less foreign to the science 
of man which our own period seems to be trying to build. 

In the opposite direction, Maurice Leenhardt had to protect his ethno- 
logical work against the cover-up words and the vague notions that lie in 
wait for the scholar off the beaten track of the natural sciences. He accord- 
ingly avoided, as much as possible, the term ‘primitive’, which forces on 
the mind an order of succession, accompanied by an order of evaluation, 
the ‘primitive’ usually being taken as anterior or inferior to the things we 
attribute to ‘antique’ or ‘modern’ man. The mentality imputed to the 
so-called primitives can be rediscovered in the heart of the Western mind; 
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inversely, the rational coexists with the mythic among less-developed 
peoples, to whom the term ‘archaic’ peoples is more appropriate. 

Anxious to preserve the rights of clear language, Maurice Leenhardt 
rejected the overly-equivocal word ‘mystic’. The Melanesian does not act 
under the influence of mysterious or determined forces. On the contrary, 
he has a clear view of the relations between the world and himself; he sees 
these relations through the myth as through a mirror. The fog or half- 
light of the mystic scarcely belong in a world where the mythic relation 
appears as an unveiling of the world, as a truth about being, revealing 
itself to man. The mythic is not a prelogical, as opposed to a logical, 
structure of the mind, but rather another reading of the world, a first 
coherence put upon things and an attitude that is complementary to 
logical behaviour. 


I. Essence of the Mythic 

On the evidence of classical mythology and the plastic commentaries on 
it which we have had from modern painters in search of picturesque or 
‘poetic’ subjects, we have for a long time believed that myths were 
nothing but stories about gods, descents into Hell, heroic fights. Here, it 
was thought, was a crop of imaginary tales invented by poets, bare of any- 
thing serious or true, which our Western logic ought to look down upon 
as mere amusement or child’s play. 

But the work of ethnologists and sociologists, together with studies in 
‘depth psychology’, have obliged us for a half-century now to revise this 
excessively simplified notion. They show us that myths are a language 
affected with seriousness, often with warmth or tenderness, corresponding 
to a certain picture of the world, which is perfectly valid although it obeys 
wholly different mental requirements than does the conduct of reason and 
of history. Lévy-Bruhl, in his Primitive Mythology, recalled the interest we 
moderns still take in mythic accounts, which often come down to us in 
the form of fairy-tales and legends, although we may have ceased to 
‘believe’ in them. He attributed this interest to the sense of relaxed ease 
we feel when we plunge into this fairy-tale atmosphere where the connex- 
ions and tensions of logical relationships fade from our awareness. But the 
attraction exercised over us in this way by the mythical does not reduce 
itself to a simple mental recreation: it has deeper, positive reasons. Under 
the legend and the fairy-tale, there is the mythic, and the mythic includes 
aN experience, a reaction to reality. When the ‘primitive’ recognises an 
ancestor looking at him out of the shark’s or the lizard’s eye, he is certainly 
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making a reference to reality, but he interprets it mythically; he expresses 
by this connexion, which for us lacks foundation, the impression he feels, 
his affective reaction to ‘things’. The myth is neither ‘true’ nor ‘false’; it 
is born, beyond our logic’s horizon, in that ‘pang’ which comes upon 
man in the midst of things. In the myth and by means of the mythic image, 
there is an externalisation of the inner stirring, the emotion of man as he 
meets the world, his receptivity to impulses coming from ‘outside’, the 
communality of substance which welds him to the totality of beings. 

If the mythic is the language of a man who feels himself thoroughly at 
one with the world, part of the world, form amid the forms of the uni- 
verse, it is also the first rupture in his being, the first flight above, which 
makes the real unreal, and detaches man from his environment, and so a 
source of all poetry and all culture. It is not impermeable to logic, as we 
shall see below. But rationality is not a first-level concern for archaic 
thought: it occupies only a secondary place, the essential thing being to 
place oneself in the current of the whole world’s life. As rationality 
assumes greater importance, the interpretation which man gives to the 
world may be seen to pass through three successive stages: a mythic stage, 
to which we shall confine ourselves here, an epic stage, and an historic stage. 
The mythic stage changes into the epic outlook when man bases his conduct 
and his universe on the repetition of the model man, on the cult of the hero: 
the hero being an archetype after whose qualities and gestures those of his 
successors are drawn, and in whom human destiny is discovered. Men, 
drawing back before the audacity of being themselves, have asked for a 
justification of their existence from the hero. Hercules, Theseus, or Hector 
are ‘supermen’, who lend authority, by their exemplary value, to the 
ordinary careers of simple mortals; they are the heirs of virtues and actions 
which transmit greatness to the daily round of commonplace life. A feeling 
of being strengthened with this superhuman power was necessary in order 
to face history . . . As Ernst Junger has commented, the epic, “dedicated 
to the spirit of the tombs’, made ‘the introduction to history’ out of this 
pilgrimage to the hero’s graves. The historic as such does not fully emerge 
until men stop turning to this exemplary past, in order to dare to act for 
themselves, to set themselves human objectives and to adopt human means 
for their attainment; but above all, when their rational emancipation has 
set them to seeking a direction in the unfolding of events, in a word, to 
caring about having a History. 

But even in our world, dominated by logical and historical concerns, 
with our explanations ruled by the principle of causality, we remain 
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sensitive to another colouring of the universe, to that actual and emo- 
tional tone which fascinates or disturbs us. The mythic even in myths 
would remain a closed book to us if it did not awaken some sleeping 
potentialities within us, an affective and imaginary predisposition always 
ready to react by way of myths to the world’s approaches. It is well to 
remember once and for all that the mythic, which is closely bound up with 
the sphere of sentiment and of emotion, shares the universality of the 
emotional life which renounces reflection, and takes refuge in silence or 
changes under the impartial eye of the observer. There is in us that vibra- 
tion of our whole being which shows itself in convictions or in beliefs, in 
‘verities’ which we declare to be true. The romantics’ myth of Nature, the 
myth of progress, the myth that the world is absurd—every period de- 
clares ‘its’ truth in this way and is warmly attached to it. Our ‘truth’ of the 
moment is often only a myth that does not know that it is one, and, as 
M. Jourdain put it, we make myths every day without knowing it. The 
myth, deep within ourselves, illumines every reality giving it direction 
and value. The myth is accordingly surely a universal, or fundamental, 
phenomenon which, while keeping profound motives, inexpressible emo- 
tions and feelings hidden within the secret of the individual, reveals 
through surface gestures, forms and words, something of that internality 
which, without ever growing old, lives on in man’s heart century after 


century. 


1. The Mythic is not in the Past 

‘Once upon a time’, ‘in the beginning’, ‘then’ . . . ; the folk-tale takes us 
into the past with its first words. The myth leads back to a remote, pri- 
mordial past: to events, heroes, and gods who pre-exist everything that is. 
The opposition between the sun and the moon derives, according to the 
Melanesians, from an act of unfaithfulness. Customs and rites derive from 
precedents that institute and justify them. The festivals which consummate 
group life only repeat certain sanctified rituals. It is for the present genera- 
tion to actualise these precedents or archetypes in order to validate at the 
same moment their acts of the present time. Nothing ever begins, nothing 
is ever new on this horizon where the foundation of the established order 
also indicates, simultaneously, its origin. 

An optical illusion is involved here, however, and it has been kept up 
in us by developed mythologies. The Melanesian myths go in quite 
another direction. There is nothing further removed from the historian’s 
scrutinising of the past than the “primitive’s’ attitude with respect to the 
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mythic happening. The mythic past cannot be dated, it is a past ‘before 
time’ or, better, outside of time. “Long ago’, ‘one day’, ‘in the beginning’, 
‘and then’, all this customary vocabulary of the mythic, visibly trifles with 
historic time. Primordial actions are lost ‘in the night of time’, what 
happened ‘once’ (nobody knows when) goes on in a floating and many- 
layered time without temporal location. Myths of causality or origin- 
myths nevertheless seem to invoke, like the ancient cosmologies, some 
fixed periods and moments. But we must be careful in handling these 
elaborated ‘accounts’ from a later stage, where an effort at narration and 
explanation, on the way toward history, is foreshadowed. Maurice 
Leenhardt asks us to see a degeneration of the mythic in them, a rationalisa- 
tion, the awakening of a still poorly emancipated historic awareness. The 
mythic, stripped of its power, of its perenniality, is found in them rele- 
gated to ‘the beginning’. 

The mythic is present. First, it is present in the sense that the narrator, in 
his account, is transported and transports the listener into the time of the 
happening, ‘in the centre’, ‘down there’, ‘far away’. He draws the 
audience of the story away, but only to make them set themselves at 
the desired distance. The mythic actualises everything it touches: it makes 
the narrator an actor in his ‘story’, the listener a witness, the world a present 
without past or future. The account is made one with what it tells: it is the 
event itself that is being told, and, in being told, is realised. Even in the 
fairy-tale, the expression “once upon a time’ does not bring the past as 
such into the case; it evokes it, in the magical sense of the term, it calls it 
into being. 

The mythic is even more deeply present because the original event, by 
repetition, is once again ‘presently’ produced. ‘Original’ means not so 
much ‘earlier’ as ‘permanent’. Primordial reality lies close to present 
reality. Constitutive and fundamental as well as institutive and founding, 
it is always there, ready to be incarnated. Inversely, it does not exist by 
itself: to protect its power, it must be reproduced each time. The myth, in 
its images and narrations, transmits an experience of the perenniality of 
life, the return of known situations and of affective states sanctified by 
precedents. The old Canakas, in order to reconstitute the ‘Lizard myth’, 
express themselves in the present: they point out the hill where the lizard 
lives, ‘waiting until the affectionate faithfulness of his loved ones returns’. 
Myth-time is a discontinuous time, a repeated ‘now’, not a duration, but 
an actualisation which proceeds by leaps from one ‘now’ to another 
‘now’. Van der Leeuw chose to speak of the ‘eternalising’ tendency of the 
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myth. It is better to content oneself, like Maurice Leenhardt, with the 

erennial character of mythic time. What we have here, in fact, is a time 
which has the continuity of life, and not in any sense a time which, 
lacking as it does any experience of death and any feeling of nothingness, 
could fit in with our ideas of finitude and of eternity. It is a present which 
sounds the affective depths of being, ignorant of the abstractions and 
negatives of our temporality; which awakens warmth, fear, or exaltation, 
and makes all nature sing in images and symbols derived from all the 
senses. By way of the myth, man identifies himself and his habitat with the 
totem, feels himself a contemporary of the totemic life and responsible 
for the carrying-on of existence. That is why the error par excellence, the 
major unfaithfulness, is sterility, which ruptures the chain of actualisa- 
tions; or a breaking of the taboos which safeguard the correct transmission 
of life. 

In this undifferentiated time, man may find himself in several times at 
once. The rock he sees is—now—the ancestor he sees no more; it is his 
‘apparition’, the visible form at once hiding and revealing the invisible. 
The same act of awareness envelops the rock which, in its present form, 
remembers its old state, and the ancestor who, present in the rock, is 
always watching over the living. Mythic time is made up of these simul- 
taneities, as the New Guinea myth of the man-bird shows: this man, who 
takes off his fungus-ridden skin to put on wings and become a bird, then 
slips once more into his diseased skin, moves on the affective and imagina- 
tive plane where the simultaneity of two ‘moments’ is translated into a 
rapid succession of images. By virtue of this mythic time, man feels united 
to all generations, to all the living: he feels himself in his grandparent as 
well as in his grandson, in the totemic lizard gliding across his path as well 
as in the ancestral tree where the past meditates on the present. Deprived 
of ontological ground, not knowing just ‘where’ his I is, the mythic man 
cannot distinguish what was from what will be and from what goes to 
make up the present. His temporality falls like petals into states, into 
‘nows’ into which he is transported, unaware of contradictions. 

The ritual must be faithful, the narration without omissions, in order 
that the mythic model may become a presence and a power in the person 
of the officiating leader or narrator. The myth is not a single story but 
always a typical story: it has an exemplary value, which, however, is con- 
crete and alive. The totem resides in the maternal uncle, waiting for the 
nephew to receive its lodgment. It is present in the New Caledonian gecko 
lizard which assumes the colour of the twig; ‘without any movement other 
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than that of his open eyes, he seems to be the living being that has one 
body with the forest and indicates life in the inert mass of the world’. He 
inhabits space and sets it in place. He is time as the power of life, as the 
presence which gathers all the dispersed presences in the world together. 
He whom the myth proclaims to be the master of the crops and of genetic 
life is also a revelation that lights up the world, unconscious poetry mixed 
with every substance and lodged in every form. 


2. The Mythic is not to be confused with the Narrative 

Greek, Celtic, and German mythologies are collections of accounts, 
Besides the Epic or epic account and the Logos or logical discourse, the 
myth appears as a special kind of expression. It found its form in the 
‘fable’, an account which was without chronological localisation and was 
of an exemplary character. Whether it be a story of the gods or a fable, 
the myth necessarily seems to imply a narration, written or oral. 

But among archaic peoples, the myth projects far beyond the domain 
of narrative and even that of language. This is true, first, because ‘word’ 
in this case goes beyond oral formulations, but also because this “word’, 
even enlarged to the meaning in which these peoples understand it, does 
not come close to covering the whole extent of the mythic. 

Among the Melanesians, the decision which the father reserves to him- 
self before a marriage request is ‘word’; likewise, the avenging action 
which enables a man to punish an outrage inflicted on his brother by a 
third person; likewise, the magical operation, and likewise, thought. 
‘Word’ is what has force, what has the solidity of a rock, what manifests 
being and establishes its lasting existence: tradition is the ‘lasting word’, 
the Fame that comes down from gods and ancestors, the custom that 
cements society. More particularly important is the ‘long-drawn-out 
word’, otherwise the mythic account which is equivalent to the ‘total life 
of the clan caught across the ages’. The chief’s prestige is not attached to 
emblems or special honours, but to the fact that he is the guardian of this 
fundamental word: it is for him ‘to recall... all the clan’s traditions, 
alliances, and great hours, all the engagements, all its honour’. The chief 
is the word of the clan. And the word is the man: as in feudal society, it 
involves the whole person. The word is not a discourse, it is a force: from 
it issues the power to think, to act, to construct. Through it, man faces 
the world, exists, and knows. 

Word is also what brings the world’s answer back to him, what the 
mountain, the forest, the moon’s reflection, the moving script of the sea 
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and the rustling of the leaves have to tell him. Even in our modern universe, 
as Jean Vogué comments, we still can feel ‘the dramatic character of 
purple sunsets, and the serenity of the blue sky’, and the poet, according 
to Martin Buber, still knows afresh, in the presence of the moon, ‘the 
emotional image of the lunar fluid that flows through the body’. Here is a 
survival in us, as we stand before the world, of that primitive mythic 
where things still have the initiative, where animals and plants ‘talk’, where 
from everywhere the world’s voices are heard, those calls that resound in 
man: diffuse presences from which come signals, orders, refusals. The 
mythic is that word which, from everywhere, calls men together and 
breaks up the darkness. It is neither allegory nor fiction, but forms and 
sounds, patterns and sayings which are also calls, apparitions, meanings: 
in short, a word. 

This eternal dialogue between man and the world gives the myth as 
word an extreme importance and at the same time an extension which far 
exceeds the limits of its formulation. New Caledonian plastic art expressed 
this essential role in a striking way through the symbol of the protruded 
tongue. Whatever is most fleeting and vain in us, scattered in gossip and 
in official speeches, is there condensed into creative power. The Canaka 
carver chisels, on the door frame and on the ridge-pole of the huts, those 
faces of ancestors sticking out their tongues, which we might mistake for 
disrespectful masks. The tongue, which ‘carries to the outside the tradi- 
tional virtues, the manly decisions, and all the manifestations of life which 
the word bears in itself’, becomes the symbol of wisdom, vigour, and 
plenitude. The word which no longer has this power is the formal word— 
we would say, the logos—in which there is a foreshadowing of abstract 
thought; and this, for the Oceanian, means an empty and powerless 
formula: for it comes out of the lips, not the deep feelings within. 

The mythic, woven into this living and powerful word, clings to man. 
But its power is softened into an account which lacks warmth and weight, 
ready for mythology and literature: a decoration which the spirit has 
abandoned. The authentic myth keeps its vital pith in a world very dif- 
ferent from our own, a world that has no equivalent for our verb ‘to die’, 
where our conception of life is too abstract to be grasped, but where 
everything that is important or affirmative, all that is, is alive, where there 
are no things, only beings participating in the same life-current—men, 
animals, plants or stones. The tree of life planted in the hole where the 
placenta is buried will live as long as the man does, and at his death, will 
wither. Inversely, man is hardly more than a momentary form of vegetable 
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life. It is through this other, through this co-existence with the tree, 
through the yam, image of his life, in a word, through the lived and pro- 
jected myth, that man grasps his existence and knows himself. He sees 
himself only in the reflection of his being that the world gives back to him; 
and his life which, by itself, is not justified, finds validity only in the myth, 
which ties it to universal life, to all the living. It is the secret word, in- 
scribed in sexuality, pronounced over man by ancestors and gods, fatum, 
the Latins called it: ‘what has been said’ about him, and what involves his 
existence, his destiny. But it is a word that can remain unspoken, bound 
to the name that is never uttered, or it can simply be read in the silent work 
of the carver. 

The myth traces and avows the existential bond of man with his envi- 
ronment, with his habitat, with his clan, and the principle of his conduct. 
Instead of seeking, as we do, for a logical and objective relation with the 
world, in order to know it, break it up and master it, the ‘Primitive’ 
trusts his myths, lets himself be guided by them and sees himself by way 
of them. It is useless, if we want to understand his reactions and his 
thought, to reconstruct his myths ‘scientifically’ or to tell them over 
again in romantic attitudinising. It is better to follow the poet in his 
‘fantasy’, then, or to listen to the musician, ask of the painter, let oneself 
be inspired, as they are, by those ‘worlds’ in their freshness and brightness. 
It is better above all to lend an ear to this mythic, underlying our own 
reason and our knowing, which the work of Jung and his school have 
brought to light as one of the great realities of our mental life. 

The mythic is the common source of morality and of religion, of nature 
and of society, of the aesthetic and of exchange. It connects the individual 
to his clan and invests him with his social role, with his dramatic part. Yam 
or fish, man finds his place in the world, his ontological status, through the 
myth. From it comes the very strong sense of dependence which he feels 
with regard to the life he has received as a heritage, and of responsibility 
towards it. The myth controls the exchange of women by marriage among 
clans, in such a way as to guarantee ‘the conveyance of the totemic life’. 
In this mythic view of things, the central place quite naturally goes to the 
life-myth par excellence, the totemic myth. The totemic lizard fertilises 
the crops. The path he is to follow in descending the mountain is carefully 
cleared. He is surrounded with respect. It is a grave error to mention him 
lightly; to call someone by the name of his totem is to take a liberty that 
hits him in his most intimate being. The totem presides over sexuality and 
fertility. He follows the maternal line and gives it its priority; it is he 
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whom the young girl, when she marries, brings to her new clan: a holy 
deposit which nephews take on from their maternal uncles and over 
which respect for taboos, religious fervour, exercise their care. 

And now we are far from the myth-account, from the ‘stories of the 
gods’, from that colour-drained, peripheral mythic which some take to be 
nothing but a superstructure of society or simple-heartedness. It is in 
totemism, mythic time and space, the ancestral scenery, the feast where 
the clan is exalted, that, outside himself, the ‘primitive’ abides, there that 
he lives, from there that he will set out to discover himself when the 
decline of the mythic world liberates the individual. Beyond this horizon, 
he loses his footing in a foreign world, a world of lonely mountains, of 
wild expanses where the gusts of anger blow, oceanic immensities out of 
which the white men come ashore, those phantoms who no longer have 
human faces. Where the myth has nothing more to tell him, there is 
nothing any more, except chaos, malediction and hostility. 


3. The Mythic and the Aesthetic 
Long before it took literary form or became the ‘story of the gods’, the 
heroic adventure, and the descent into Hell, the myth found its plastic 
expression. The Oceanian world offers a remarkable and doubtless unique 
example of societies where art, far from representing a secondary activity 
or a trimming for life, is at the very centre of existence. The aesthetic there 
is not, as with us, a limited sector of activity, a luxury that is marginal to 
essential concerns. It is itself the aspect under which the world presents 
itself to man, its human face, the form given to the myth. The world, 
where it is first encountered by way of sensations, emotions, feelings, 
beliefs, manifests itself as the life of forms, in an aesthetic participation. The 
carved prow of a boat, some ear-rings, a diadem, everything man seems 
to add to the world, translate into form that wholly mythic representation 
and that aesthetic manner of living which dominate Oceanian society. 
The aesthetic is an assent to the world: a deep accord with the natural 
and social environment, with the seasonal rhythm, with the aspects and 
changes of things; a confiding abandon to the proposals of what is felt, to 
everything that ‘affects’ and moves men, whether individually or collec- 
tively. This aesthetic attitude with respect to the world inclines man 
to put into his gestures and his speech, into his whole being, that form or 
that liking for the flourish and for elegance which often takes on the 
validity of custom or even of morals. It has sometimes seemed astonishing 
to find among these men a harmoniousness, a nobility of attitude, a “style 
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of life’ which is very far removed from the reputation for being savages 
which has quite thoughtlessly been given them. This aesthetic concern is 
shown not only in the colours, feathers, and painted designs with which 
the Oceanian loves to get himself up; not only in the decoration of huts, 
or in the arrangement of tiers and dances at the great feasts; but also in the 
actions of daily life and in personal behaviour. The meal where the yam, 
the ancestor’s flesh, is consumed, takes place in silence, as becomes the 
celebration of a communion. The Dyaks of Borneo and the New Cale- 
donians have been accused of crudity and grossness because the Dyak 
woman always walks several steps behind her husband, or because the 
Oceanian woman must cross four steps behind her husband if he is 
accompanied by other men. But to say this is to show ignorance of the 
fact that custom requires the Dyak to preserve his wife from snakes, 
scorpions and other dangers on the path, and also to forget the Oceanian 
woman’s tact and subtlety, “her art in intruding, bowing, standing up 
again, without bringing the least disturbance into the men’s conversation 
while on the contrary having secretly charmed them’. 

But the aesthetic, the expression of myth, is also a protection which 
makes man secure against the pressure of his environment. In the disorder 
and confusion of the primitive world, it is a first order put upon things. 
The Oceanians ‘grasp the form of things before analysing things, and they 
have a sufficient acquaintance with them in this way . . . . Their thought is 
already ordered according to the aesthetic mode, long before it achieves 
ordering according to the logical mode.’ It is perhaps not pointless to recall 
here that the Greek word kosmos and the Latin mundus have this aesthetic 
value, conjointly with their sense of ‘order’, of ‘universe’. The first order 
attributed to the world was an aesthetic coherence, that arrangement 
which man first looked for in the aspect of things. The aesthetic slipped the 
screen of forms between man and things; it was a veil thrown over what 
was hidden in the depths and over the original chaos of which all causal 
myths make so much, before the founding and the forming set and ordered 
all things. In the shelter of this protective arranging, the ‘primitive’ 
organised his life and his society, limited but always secured by sounds, 
colours, and forms, by all that ‘graining’ which unceasingly confirmed to 
him the presences and the certainties by which he lived. 

The world blossoms into living forms. Man himself is one of these. He 
is a being in a performance, he is a role, a kind of crowd-actor, on the 
world’s scene. His gestures and his words obey tradition, express the myth, 
‘represent’ ancestors and gods. Any personal whimsy, by breaking the 
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established aesthetic, would be gravely incorrect, involving outrage on 
the ancestors’ honour and on the bases of society. Not ornamental or 
arbitrary in any way, these forms are an expression, a mythic language: 
the bodily array, the beautiful Maori or Guinea canoes, the tall statues on 
Faster Island, belong to that lexicon of forms through which the Oceanians 
deciphered the world’s meaning. Nature, with a very sure sense of taste, is 
called in to join the artist in the joy of aesthetic creation: the sun gives their 
shine to mother-of-pearl and jade; the wind makes the feathers shake and 
spreads their vivid colours on the breeze; the ocean furnishes foam for the 
slender canoes and their chiselled prows. Working from instinct and with 
startling sensitivity, man brought the complicity of light and the hours 
into his play-acting, in order to enter into communion with the world. 
Songs and dances, head-dresses and ear-rings, among these people who had 
neither literature nor philosophy, make up the figurative vocabulary 
which for them took the place of ideas and of wisdom. 

This symbolic activity where the symbol participates in what it repre- 
sents, and joins the invisible to the visible, will develop, with the progress 
of logic, towards a more conscious symbolism. We can decipher without 
difficulty that language in which white is the colour of death, red of life, 
where the bird suggests the fluidity of the mythic to the imagination. 
When the myth has lost its force, the symbol will dry away into allegory 
or formalism. Allegory invaded classical mythology. Mythic images, 
reduced to their formal value, became themes and sayings for secularised 
speculation. 


II. Regression of the Mythic 

1. ‘Birth’ of the Gods 

Maurice Leenhardt, in Chapter XII of Do Kamo, traced the process of 
decomposition of the myth. Nothing is more instructive as a means for 
understanding the specific traits of the archaic mentality compared to the 
mentality of advanced peoples. The myth begins to decline when the 
distance widens between man and the world, when things begin to 
separate from one another and to be situated at distinct levels. 

Mythic perspective is disturbed when art, for example, evolves the third 
dimension. For the vision of the world which corresponds to the mythic 
stage spreads everything out in two dimensions. “The myth’, Maurice 
Leenhardt writes in Arts de l’Océanie, ‘has no depth; it does its whole 
unfolding on one level.’ We observe the Guinea sculptor chiselling the 
prow of the canoe as a crocodile with bird’s feathers and a human 
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countenance. Then a being appears in whom his mythic vision finds an 
intelligible expression. In this way is shown ‘a first discovery and taking 
possession of space’, a sort of bodying-forth and individualisation of the 
object. At the same stroke the depth of space and the temporality of time 
are found presented. Rationality insinuates itself into the mythic mentality, 

Man finds himself cut off from his environment little by little and 
acquires awareness of his own person. He begins to allot himself a resi- 
dence in space, to measure the duration of his life, to take possession of 
his body. It would be impossible, certainly, to try to date these changes or 
to fix their causes. One can only note some steps in this penetration of the 
logos into the ‘primitive’ mental universe. 

The myths of developed peoples have made us think that ‘stories of the 
gods’ or the deeds of heroes were indissolubly bound to myths. But that 
imagery which comes to us from Hesiod and Ovid only brings dead myths 
into the picture and can only furnish doubtful evidence. Work like that 
of Maurice Leenhardt does us the service of freeing us from that kind of 
premature conclusion. The idea of a god is not primitive; it requires an 
idea of the person to be evolved beforehand, and we must await a rather 
advanced degree of rationalisation for the person to emerge from the con- 
fusion in which it is at first submerged. The gods are only heirs: their 
*stories’ were shaped starting from mythic expressions formed around 
totems and other beings in whom the power of life declared itself. A 
certain hardening around the idea of power, a labour of intellection and of 
explanation precedes the hatching out of the divine into individual gods. 

Long before the gods are clothed in a personality, it is around the life- 
cults, the passionate agitations, gifts and offerings into which affectivity 
has cast the deep intimacy of man with the world, that the myths, attuned 
in an aesthetic way, were formed, to regulate, in their turn, social disci- 
pline and the conduct of life. The myth pre-exists the gods, and it is in this 
totemic sphere that the root of mythic creation must be sought. According 
to Maurice Leenhardt’s decisive observation, the legends of the gods and 
the totemic myths are often intermingled without being confused: the 
behaviour of archaic man proves that he always distinguishes what 
depends on the totem from what depends on the gods. He displays an 
uneasy, respectful interest with respect to totemic reality. He venerates the 
maternal ancestors, “bearers of the power of life’. He strongly feels his 
dependence and his debt toward that life which emanates from the totem, 
and which the taboos envelop with sacredness. The totemic element has a 
strong affective tinge: piety, faithfulness, affection come from that 
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direction; man feels himself bound to it by a relation of communion, and the 
offering to the totem must be presented with pure hands. Condition for 
life’s perpetuation, the totemic cult confers an extreme importance on 
woman and on the feminine element, which is surrounded by the extra- 
ordinary prestige granted to the sacred principle of life. From this come 
the heavy responsibilities that fall on the husband, for example, in a case 
where the wife dies on the point of becoming a mother, even if this death, 
from our point of view, is only due to natural causes. An ethical value 
attaches to everything that is totemic; a sort of social and moral aesthetic 
arises from this mythic of life, and gives those who, like the people of 
Dobu and of the “Grande Terre’, have kept the religious patrimony intact, 
an astonishing poise, a seriousness combined with ease; on the other hand, 
among the Trobrianders, mythic regression has brought with it the 
erosion of social discipline, and libertinism. 

The gods took birth in a different mental region. There was once a state 
of things in which the god, the dead man, the aged, and even the man 
without rivals, remained undifferentiated. In the Houailou language, the 
same word bao designated them without distinction. Death is a passage to 
anew mode of existence. The same respectful idea enfolds the old man 
and the ancestor, the deceased and the soil to which his ‘virtues’ are com- 
municated. The earth where the ancestors are dissolved, the trees in which 
they survive, the winds that carry their voices, the rocks where they are 
watching, everything that commands strength and dignity, constitutes the 
divine, that divine which is scattered through the world, that invisible 
within the visible. 

Much later the corpse will be separated from the habitat, set apart as 
corpse and singularised. Apart from the habitat, there will be a grave and 
acemetery. The dead one will cease to be a bao-god in order to become a 
bao-corpse. He grows in dignity, they honour him as deceased. The world 
is cut up into levels of differing value, into stages. The supraterrestrial is 
freed from the limitations of the earthly world, at the very moment when 
space and time are delimited into isolated places and instants. The notion 
of power is emancipated from fervour and from life. The cult of deified 
ancestors takes precedence over the totemic taboos and observations, the 
masculine line over the maternal strain. The rationalisation which fixes 
this long maturation removes the ancestral female from the myth of life, 
to set her up as the goddess of fertility. The male ancestor, exalted through 
hero and chief, grows in power, and becomes a god. A function is assigned 
to him in some region of the cosmos: he is the force of the solar rays the 
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sun-god, the power of lightning, the thunder-god, the majesty of the sea, 
the ocean-god. Deluded in his will to power, by the desire to prolong him- 
self and make himself big, the chief has sumptuous tombs and pyramids 
constructed for himself, and will mark his superiority by the quantity and 
cost of his offerings, by counting up the sacrifices, the bloody hecatombs 
which flatter his pride and assure him a vantage point with an eye to life 
beyond the earth. He will seek, while living, to elevate himself to divinity, 
to get the gods and the world into his power. 

The gods will cash, little by little, the content of reality and of glory 
which the myths carried in themselves. They will betoken that ‘other’ 
reality, that supernatural essence, broken free of the common and day-to- 
day reality of simple mortals. They will be of another world, and reflective 
thought, ‘theology’, will take them in hand to define their place of being 
and their role. But, on the social level, grave consequences emanate from 
this transformation—first of all, a rupture of the equilibrium between, on 
the one hand, the myth oriented toward the veneration and safeguarding 
of life, and, on the other hand, the idea of power which exalts strength, 
quantity, mastery; between fervour and majesty; between the maternal- 
feminine and the political masculine element. The religious history of 
humanity is, in large part, the struggle between these two spirits and these 
two lineages, an antagonism intermingled with exchanges and 
compromises. 

The drawing-back of the mythic before rationality is often accompanied 
by a degradation of which man himself pays the price. The ground lost 
by the myth is not always won by reason and freedom. All too often, magic 
and its formalism invade it. When the iron is defective, the African smith 
blames the sorcery of a woman who passed while it was being cast. This 
magical pre-judgment disobliges him from seeking the natural cause, a 
mistake in its preparation, and robs him of the desire to make corrections, 
a first condition of any progress. Magical rigidity brings with it stagnation 
or regression, and such peoples as are called primitive because their 
behaviour has congealed into magical mechanisms, would be better classed 
among the retarded, if not the degenerated. The offering falls into 
formalism, the sacrifice into the bloody massacres where the gods are con- 
strained by the very quantity of the victims. Where, without the mythic 
horizon, men ‘fervently believed ... that the order of the world de- 
pended on the norms of their conduct’, all was stiffened into a blind fatum, 
into a destiny pronounced for all eternity, in which people rested, to rid 
themselves of all risk and all initiative. 
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2. Mythic and Logic 

The mythic does not exclude the rational, it does not precede it in time, 
it does not entirely disappear before its advance. It co-exists with it, and is 
complementary to it. The Melanesian, without abandoning any of the no, 
of the ‘word’ which proceeds by affective ways and derives from the 
myth, recognises another realm open to a certain rationality: it is that of 
the sa, of fabrication, of technique, where calculation and measurement 
enter. A logic presides, for example, over the sewing of fibre skirts, in 
which recourse is had to a wooden measuring stick in order to obtain 
fibres of equal length. This bit of stick is the object around which the idea 
of measure and of adjustment is formed. One might be tempted to couple 
this important piece of evidence with Rudolph Kassner’s remark about the 
Greek world, where the revolution of the mind was accomplished, as he 
sees it, around the idea of measure, the core of all rational thought. It is a 
rather abbreviated logic among the Canakas, who still lack the logical 
materials and the considered experience which would be needed to elevate 
them, like the Greek world, to the idea of law and of cause; but logic it is 
all the same, which will gain in firmness as the native is developed. It is 
thus by the intelligence of the hands that the ascent by way of abstraction 
begins which will lift man to the very summits of conceptual activity. 

But this is a groping progression, which a formal shell threatens to 
enclose at every moment. As long as the technician feels himself inspired 
by the original word, by revelation, he keeps the dignity and freshness of 
his work. But when technique is no longer understood as a gift from 
ancestors and gods, zeal and talent are muddied and the work degenerates. 
An attempt is still made to keep the form of the act and the phrase that had 
efficacy. But what remains is nothing but incantations and magic formu- 
las, a technique without soul or an empty vocabulary, and nothing 
survives of the force that kept social organisation in balance, of the heart 
that used to be put into cultivating one’s country. The feeling of essential 
intimacy is lost. 

In societies where, with the advent of the Logos, nature has come out of 
her darkness, the myth has been driven back into the shadows. It has 
become suspect or it has gone underground. But even so it has not dis- 
appeared. It subsists, it subsists in the depths and continues to enliven many 
of the forms of our culture or to externalise many a movement of the 
soul. It inspires poet, novelist, and orator. It is at the bottom of certain 
collective sentiments which to us seem as ‘natural’, as ‘demonstrated’ as 
possible: national feeling, class consciousness, the republican ideal, etc. . . . 
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It sometimes assumes the face of science and the diction of reason: itis called 
the idea of progress, theory of evolution, or materialism. It explains the 
impassioned tonality which make certain ‘verities’ vibrate inside us, 
which ought to remain serene and indifferent to contradiction. The myth 
is what we can never ‘see’ in ourselves, the secret spring of our vision of 
the world, of our devotion, of our dearest notions. Whoever calls men 
to deeds of sacrifice, addresses himself, beyond all that is demonstrable and 
reasoned, to psychic dispositions and inner movements which can involve 
the individual and are of the same essence as those that take mythic form 
among archaic peoples. 

Along the line where Lévy-Bruhl had advanced, Maurice Leenhardt 
completed his thinking and, on some points, went beyond him, with the 
freedom that direct observation could give him. Method is inseparable 
here from the objectives it was able to attain. Daily contact with men is 
the best introduction to the study of the human sciences. In any case, it is 
this concrete experience and this truly human comprehension that reno- 
vate our manner of understanding man in archaic civilisations and, in- 
directly, by comparison, permit us better to grasp certain traits of the most 
advanced human societies. A whole part of the human inheritance, a whole 
structure, as yet not well elucidated, of human reality, is thus placed with- 
in our reach; and lastly, we see more clearly into ourselves. Primitive 
societies are more than a geographical curiosity or a contrast to set off our 
own high state of culture. What we discover in them is that there may be 
something of the primitive and the original in the man who has always 
existed and who we, too, are. In breaking pathways towards this primi- 
tivity and these original things, Maurice Leenhardt wrote his name into 
the line of contemporary thinking, which taken together, appears as a 
return to the sources. Some, going back beyond the earliest philosophic 
speculations, ask Greek tragedy or the epic to return to us those human 
problems, those anxieties, those audacities, that torment of the human 
being as he faces the things that philosophy has rather fled from than 
answered. Others dig into philosophy to its very foundations, in order to 
find solid ground, a last basis, the root of essential questions. Tired of going 
along from cause to cause without ever finding the end of the chain, never 
surfeited by explanations which level things rather than throw light upon 
them, our century is turning by preference towards what is source and 
foundation, towards what never grows old and cannot be surmounted; 
and the mythic to which Maurice Leenhardt consecrated much of his 
research and his writing, is dominated by precisely this concern about the 
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archeus, on which everything already stands and rests, where causes are 
found in advance in the raison d’étre of things. The images of fairy-tales, 
of fantastic narratives, of mythological figures may well seem to us to bear 
the marks of simplicity. But under their sometimes childish form they 
translate an interrogation which belongs to all the centuries, since it is man 
who raises these questions, man in his totality as a being at once organic, 
psychic, and spiritual, and he raises them in the very fact that he exists and 
that his life casts him into the midst of the world. At least, the mythic 
mentality, as Maurice Leenhardt unveiled it to us, corresponds to an 
attitude which is open, with respect to the world: for Oceanian man, as 
for ancient man, it is the universe itself that speaks of the beginnings and 
declares its permanence in the ephemeral, just as does the dawn of each 
new day, in the shrill dialogue between the real and the unreal. 
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Armaldo Momigliano 


A HUNDRED YEARS 


AFTER RANKE 


I 


About a hundred years ago a student of the University of Berlin would 
have been able to hear Boeckh lecturing on Enzyklopddie und Methodologie 
der philologischen Wissenschaften and Droysen lecturing on Enzyklopadie und 
Methodologie der Geschichte (Historik). He could also hear Ranke, whose 
Epochen der neueren Geschichte were delivered, not however in Berlin, in 
1854. 

Boeckh’s Enzyklopddie, Droysen’s Historik and Ranke’s Epochen, as we 
know, had two features in common: 

1. They rejected the Hegelian a priori method of philosophy of history. 

2. They took the main task of the historian to be the discovery of the 

leading ideas of history. 

As for the first point, not much comment is needed here. Hegel’s a priori 
method was discredited. Historical research was more than ever safely 
founded on the careful examination of old sources and the discovery of 
new ones. Niebuhr, whom Hegel had despised, was universally hailed as 
the great master of the new historical method. The new historical school 
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had re-established contact with the great érudits of the eighteenth century. 
After the over-production of philosophies of history, great attention was 
again devoted to the rules whereby we ascertain the authenticity of docu- 
ments, date them, and edit them. 

It is more difficult to say something both sound and brief on the second 
point. In 1821 Humboldt had proclaimed that the task of the historian is 
to discover the ideas behind the facts, and his words had inspired the 
younger generation. Boeckh, Droysen, and Ranke were Humboldt’s ideal 
pupils. They agreed on the notion that history makes sense because men 
ultimately act according to leading ideas. By leading ideas they seem to 
have meant the general principles according to which religions are founded 
and states are built. Their interests were, generally speaking, confined to 
religion and politics with some excursion into the realm of literary and 
artistic activities: they concerned themselves with ideas relevant to these 
fields of research. State, Church, Papacy, freedom, individuality, humanity, 
marriage, honour, redemption, are some of the ideas which were supposed 
to determine and characterise historical events. There was a general incli- 
nation to admit that the leading ideas of successive periods would form 
some sort of continuity and could be described as phases of a progressive 
development, but there was no unanimity on this point. Ranke himself was 
notoriously uncertain: according to him each epoch is in direct contact 
with God, though he would not perhaps deny some progress from epoch 
to epoch. 

Ranke, Droysen and Boeckh can be considered as typical representatives 
of that German historical method that spread throughout Europe about a 
hundred years ago. This method ruled the universities, but was also largely 
accepted outside the universities. Where the native traditions of historical 
research were particularly strong, German influence had to compromise 
with them. In England the emphasis remained on strictly political history, 
that is, the history of party struggles. In France there was a preference for 
the history of civilisation. But though no German was capable of writing a 
Greek History like Grote’s or Guizot’s Histoire de la Civilisation en Europe, 
the differences were not such as to imply a conflict of methods and pur- 
poses. These too were histories of leading ideas: it would not be unfair to 
call Grote a historian of Greek democracy or Guizot a historian of the 
influence of liberty on civilisation. 

It is, however, important to remind ourselves that other points of view 
remained or became vital a hundred years ago. The philosophy of history 
now took the shape of Comtism and historical materialism. Vico continued 
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to inspire some writers. Strictly partisan, dogmatic history was flourishing, 
both in the field of political and of religious historiography. But it is per- 
haps more important to register the fact that the very notion of leading 
ideas was already becoming ambiguous. Nationalities were allowed an 
increasingly important part in history. Nations were, of course, often 
supposed each to have their own ideas—the Germans were the Trager der 
Freiheit, and the Prussians the Trager des Staats, but this close identification 
of ideas and nations was no longer fashionable in every circle. Nationality 
as such was the good thing, without further justification; and one talked 
of natural borders, national spheres of interest, natural enemies, as if these 
things existed. It would indeed be interesting to make an exact study of the 
spreading of these notions. The national history as such was endangering 
the history of leading ideas embodied in states and religions. 

Nor was all smooth in the field of source criticism. Many people sus- 
pected that what was called the German method of source criticism was 
arbitrary and fanciful. Some people, like Bachofen, objected to Quellen- 
forschung because they believed in traditional data: others, like Cornewall 
Lewis, thought the Germans, and Niebuhr most of all, far too credulous. 
Lewis asked for stricter standards of judgment; he was suspicious of 
Niebuhr’s intuitions. But the Bachofens and Lewises remained a small 
minority. 

The German method of source criticism seemed to the majority to be 
founded on the solid rock of the direct examination of evidence. And the 
German history of leading ideas was corroded by internal ambiguities 
rather than by external enemies. The elevation of nationality to be the 
supreme factor in history was indeed momentous: it led away from the 
study of ideas to the study of material forces; it replaced the study of some- 
thing dynamic, like ideas, by the study of something which was supposed 
to have been present from the beginning. 


II 
If we compare the situation of about 1850 with that of about 1950, I would 
say that two features emerge: 

1. Academically speaking, not much has changed in the matter of 
source criticism. The principles obtaining in Boeckh and Droysen are still 
ruling now. There has been some change in the technique of critical 
editions: the evaluation of manuscripts has of course become much less 
mechanical after Traube than it used to be after Lachmann. There has also 
been a conspicuous refinement in the study of linguistic evidence. But on 
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the whole the approved technique of academic research is today not essen- 
tially different from that of the age of Droysen and Boeckh. Yet much of 
the present historical research is done with little respect for, if not actual 
contempt of, the approval rules. The Marxists have gone back to obsolete 
a priori interpretations of history. Racialism has been another notorious 
source of an a priori approach to history. Psychoanalysis and existentialism 
and theology have made their contribution to a priori constructions. 

Apart from these more or less frank a priori interpretations, there are 
abundant examples of relaxations of rules. In my own field of ancient 
history the phenomenon has assumed alarming proportions. There are 
many distinguished scholars who do not deal with sources according to 
generally approved methods. An accurate analysis of their departures from 
what I may perhaps call valid methods would involve us in a discussion of 
individual historical problems. I shall simply refer to my recent experience 
in dealing with the problem of the date of composition of the Historia 
Augusta. This is a conventional problem, but the arguments recently put 
forward by many distinguished researchers to solve it are so unconven- 
tionally absurd that a re-statement of principles appeared necessary. 

2. Even more important, perhaps, is another feature of the present 
situation of historical studies. As I have mentioned, a hundred years ago it 
was generally admitted that one could understand history if one could 
grasp the ideas behind the facts. As history was, generally speaking, either 
political or religious history, the ideas would be either political or religious, 
which was simple enough. Today this situation has changed in four ways: 

(a) History is no longer chiefly political or religious. National histories 
somehow look old-fashioned. Under Marxist influence social-economic 
history is probably the most popular brand, and covers a bewildering 
‘variety of products from the history of tools to the history of amusements, 
from the history of town planning to the history of the parson’s wife in the 
Anglican tradition. If you happen to admit or suspect that there are ideas 
behind all these developments, the problem of how to track down these 
ideas becomes increasingly complicated. Theological thought provided a 
key to religious history, and political doctrines were deemed to explain 
political facts, but the ideas, if any, lurking behind the development of 
card games or silk-production are not so easily found and formulated in 
plain words. 

(b) The evident fact that ideas are no longer so easy to discover can only 
increase the doubts already suggested from many other quarters that ideas 
are no explanation of history. Psychoanalysis, racialism, Marxism, the 
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study of primitive and animal behaviour all suggest different competitive 
explanations. Do these explanations exclude ideas or simply supplement 
the interpretation of history by ideas? And do these anti-idealistic explana- 
tions exclude each other? Take the notion of aggressiveness as a historical 
factor. Is aggressiveness an explanation in itself or does it presuppose the 
existence of some idea or some ideals to be aggressive about ? Furthermore, 
if you exclude the intervention of ideas or ideals, is aggressiveness the most 
elementary factor, or is it to be analysed in terms of economic competi- 
tion? Even if aggressiveness is to be analysed in terms of economic 
competition there is the further question whether economic competition 
explains aggressiveness or aggressiveness is the condition of economic 
competition and class warfare. And this, of course, is not the end of the 
question: one can ask, for instance, whether human aggressiveness is dif- 
ferent from animal aggressiveness; and whether religion is a sublimation of 
aggressiveness or a source of aggressiveness, or an antidote to aggressiveness, 
provided either by natural or by supernatural forces. 

(c) Since the explanation of historical facts is now usually given in terms 
of social forces, the question of the relation between explanation of histori- 
cal events and explanation of individual actions has become more acute. 
You can explain the French Revolution as you like, but there is always a 
moment in which you have to take account of the fact that a certain indi- 
vidual was either angry or in love or ill or drunk or stupid or cowardly. 
How are these individual features to be combined with the general 
explanation? 

(d) The fourth and most obvious aspect of this state of affairs is that it 
has become extremely difficult to speak of progress or even of a meaning- 
ful development of events in a certain direction. Not even all those who 
hold an a priori view of history would find themselves able to believe in 
progress. Marxists and Catholics perhaps can, but psychoanalysts, 1 am 
told, do not believe in progress. The great majority of ordinary historians 
simply do not know what to think about progress, and ask the philosophers 
for guidance. The philosophers, of course, answer that it is not their busi- 
ness to tell you what to think, but only how to think. 

III 

This picture, however sketchy and incomplete, is one of exceptional com- 
plication. It makes the life of a historian a hard one. To begin with, the 
historian is now supposed to know more facts than are compatible with 
the short span of an ordinary human life. He must know about statistics, 
technical developments, the subconscious and unconscious, savages and 
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apes, mystical experience and Middletown facts of life: besides that he 
must make up his mind about progress, liberty, moral conscience, because 
the philosophers are chary in these matters. 

I have no idea how one can simplify the present tasks of an historian, but 
] venture to throw out two remarks on marginal points: 

1. It is more than ever essential to be strict in the examination of evi- 
dence. We must not allow people to get away with doubtful pieces of 
evidence. Any searching question about the value of the evidence pre- 
sented by Marxists, psychoanalysts, racialists, Catholics, sociologists, con- 
tributes towards the clarification of the general question of the value of 
their doctrines. 

2. We must get used to the fact that the purpose of our research has an 
influence on the methods of the research itself. If you study corn produc- 
tion in order to assess its influence on the growth of population, you still 
use different methods of research from those you would use if you were 
interested in collecting facts relevant to a proposed reform of land-tenure. 
In the latter case the mental habits of the peasants would presumably be of 
greater importance than in the former case. A candid admission of the pur- 
pose of one’s own study, a clear analysis of the implications of one’s own 
bias helps to define the limits of one’s own historical research and explana- 
tion. To take the example of a great book, if Ronald Syme had clearly 
asked the question which was at the back of his mind when he wrote his 
Roman Revolution—was Augustus’ revolution a fascist revolution ?—his 
research would have been more clearly directed to a definite aim. 

This point may perhaps help us to understand the role of ideas in con- 
temporary writing of history. Dilthey has already dispelled the illusion 
that one can write the history of one or two isolated ideas or principles. 
But men still inevitably turn to history in order to clarify their own mind 
about ideas such as freedom, honour, justice, or even marriage, war, trade, 
for which contemporary experience might well seem to be enough. These 
ideas provide the starting point of important historical research. The ques- 
tion whether ideas are principles of historical development is one that can- 
not be answered a priori: only historical research can say whether and how, 
for example, the idea of honour operated in history. But if we cannot be 
sure that ideas will lead to historical developments, before having tried 
hard to find other explanations, we are sure that ideas lead to historical 
research. Ideas are themes of historical research—though not ofall historical 
research. The clearer we are about the theme of our own research, the 
clearer we become about our own bias. And the clearer we are about our 
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own bias, the more honest and efficient we are likely to be in our own 
research. Many of the rules laid down about the correct methods of his- 
torical research are in fact disguised declarations of the purposes of the 
research itself. For instance, if you assert that the only method of studying 
the history of Roman Law is to analyse the interests of the Roman property 
classes, you are already selecting one of the many tasks of historical 
research on Roman law. Self-examination is a necessary step not only to 
personal redemption, but also to objective historical research. Too much 
historical research is being done by people who do not know why they 
are doing it and without regard to the limits imposed by the evidence. 
An improvement in this respect is both possible and desirable. 
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Gerhard Ritter 


DIRECT DEMOCRACY AND 


TOTALITARIANISM 


The following article is an excerpt from Professor Gerhard Ritter’s contribution to 
a Symposium on the origins and methods of National Socialism. This Symposium, 
whose publication in English translation is forthcoming, was organised under the 
auspices of the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. 

The International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies has assured 
complete freedom of expression to all participants while obviously not endorsing 
any of the opinions expressed in the Symposium. 

In presenting the material of this Symposium the publishers wish to make it 
clear that the opinions expressed are those of the authors themselves and do not 
represent the policy of Intercultural Publications or the views of its personnel. 


Any study of the historical foundations of National Socialism must begin 
with the question: How could the totalitarian one-party state, in twentieth- 
century Europe, take the place formerly held by parliamentary, liberal, 
constitutional governments? For the totalitarian one-party state is, more 
than a German, a generally European phenomenon. 
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Much indeed could be said about the various causes which brought 

about the decline of liberal social and political ideals in our time. I have 
to restrict my observations here to a few sketchy remarks. 
1. First of all, we have to remember the changes in the social and economic 
structure which occurred between the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
The old society, with its economically independent class of notables, land- 
owners and patricians, was replaced by modern industrial society, with 
its masses, and the number of economically dependent people grew and 
multiplied. 

The process of levelling in the socio-economic sphere and the abolition 
of old differentiations and differences was accelerated and radicalised in all 
the belligerent countries by World War I, but especially in Germany. The 
first World War fused all of society, transforming it into a monotonous 
khaki mass, and subjected it to a ‘totalitarian’ public power which regu- 
lated everything and cut deeply into the private lives of the citizens. The 
State restricted freedom of expression, imposed press censorship, cut off 
public opinion from any communication with the outside world, render- 
ing it completely dependent on a government-controlled information ser- 
vice. The State familiarised people with an official way of presenting the 
news, communicating the plain truth only in exceptional cases while dis- 
torting it in most cases by omissions or outright falsifications. The indivi- 
dual German citizen was forced to invest a considerable part of his movable 
assets in War Bonds, which later on evaporated in an inflation which 
ruined, along with the investments, any existing cash currency. The end 
result was the concentration of financial power in the hands of ‘real estate’ 
owners, the impoverishment of the middle classes, including the intellec- 
tuals, with ever broader masses of people depending on governmental 
or private salaries or rents. Uncounted independent existences were 
annulled. 

In the wake of these general transformations, the party system also 
changed its original structure, which had been based on a liberal form of 
government. Under the influence of universal suffrage, the parties lost 
their original character. They had been groups of notables, clubs of politi- 
cally informed and interested individuals, of socially and economically 
independent men; now they became mass organisations, run by electoral 
machines, with an ever growing party bureaucracy. The political manager 
took the place of the political idealist; propaganda, rationally developed, 
replaced personal conviction and persuasion. This entailed a change in the 
form and content of ‘publicity’: political reasoning, genuine discussion, 
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reflection, yielded to an appeal to the mass instincts. The writer who 
wanted to be read by the masses had to be, above all, exciting and sensa- 
tional. The more exciting and sensational he could be, the greater his 
success with the masses. Most effective at all times was the gospel of hatred; 
least audible, the voice of calm and reason, because it called for thinking 
and presupposed a certain readiness to learn even a minimum of knowledge 
and experience. 

2. The political aims were displaced in a similar way. The nineteenth cen- 
tury (especially in Central Europe) had witnessed the struggle for national 
unification and freedom defined and guaranteed by constitutions: the 
struggle, in other words, for the right of the governed to participate, to a 
certain extent, in the affairs of the state; the struggle for a liberal, secure, 
juridical order and protection against arbitrary interferences. These were 
ideal aims, responding, essentially, to intellectual or spiritual exigencies. 
By the end of the century, those aims had been achieved, by and large, 
particularly in Italy and Germany (even though they were not always 
enacted in all details). They were now pushed in the background by the 
economic worries of our modern industrial society. The struggle for a 
higher standard of living for the masses became the central political issue 
on the home front; the idea of freedom was obscured by the idea of ‘social 
justice’; liberalism was attacked and displaced by socialism. Political 
thought in general became more and more materialistic. The ideas of unity 
and liberty were not discussed any longer with the same fervour as those of 
class struggle, of material interests, the battle for daily bread—trans- 
lated, in terms of foreign policy, into the battle for a ‘living space’, a 
large-scale market, sources of raw material, commercial privileges and 
problems of currency. Faced with such problems, the art of politics lost 
its ideal impetus and the dignity of parliament diminished in the public 
eye. The insistent talk about material group interests infused diffidence as 
to the personal integrity of the people’s chosen representatives; the par- 
ticulars of their economic debates became annoying to the extent that they 
were hard to understand, and the infinite complications of a partly state- 
controlled modern economy, together with the host of contrasting material 


1 With regard to Italy, we should remember the demands of the Irredenta; with regard to 
Germany, the revival, rather dramatic around 1918-19, of the ‘Greater German’ dream, 
which called for Austro-German unification, as well as the political agitation in favour 
of Germans who lived around or beyond the German frontiers, an agitation which grew 
more intense after the loss of certain German territories through the Treaty of Versailles. 
It should be noted, however, that the ‘Greater German’ problem played a relatively secondary 
role in Hitler’s propaganda. 
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interests which were represented in parliament, excluded on the whole 
the possibility of reaching agreements which could convince and satisfy the 
common man. Hence, there was a growing unrest, and unrest bred the 
demand for a ‘strong man’. Large interest groups organised themselves to 
initiate ‘direct’ action, outside of parliament. There were strikes; the large 
syndical and managerial organisations exercised their pressure on public 
opinion; there were parades, demonstrations, mass meetings. Genuine dis- 
cussion had no place in such a frame. It was done away with and replaced 
by ‘proclamations’. The political struggle became brutalised: the party 
with an armed or, at least, semi-militarised following had the best chances 
of success. 

Also in this respect the First World War accelerated and radicalised de- 
velopments. As with every great war, it left in its wake a host of adven- 
turers unable to find their way back from a military to a civil and orderly 
existence. Nationalists by conviction, they remained at the disposal of any 
political adventurer who knew how to win them over for his ‘patriotic’ 
aims. In Mein Kampf, Adolf Hitler bitterly criticised the lack of political 
purposiveness and discipline of that eternal soldiery, roughnecks who joined 
in the free corps, secret organisations, and armed associations of all sorts, 
and now supported, now threatened the security of the republican govern- 
ments. Hitler considered it an unforgivable stupidity on the part of those 
free corps and armed associations that they occasionally supported the 
republic in its struggle against communism. Nor did he want to have any- 
thing to do with the ‘vehmic’ assassinations of those putschists—if only 
because they contented themselves with the liquidation of the ‘minor 
traitors’ while lacking the courage to tackle the ‘major criminals’ respon- 
sible for the ‘treason of November’. On the other hand he welcomed 
many of those toughs and daredevils into his ‘storm troops’, whose “élite 
corps’ in particular was recruited from those ranks. There was a close 
connexion between the SA and SS terrorists and the adventurous 
marauders of World War I. The inflation of 1923—itself a consequence of 
the War—likewise created great numbers of destitute who had nothing to 
lose and were an easy prey for the political activists. 

3. Changes in the intellectual life had similar effects. Looking at the romanti- 
cising young generation of the early twentieth century, with its contempt 
for bourgeois security and rationality, with its call for a ‘dangerous life’ 
and excitement, one might get the impression that the European nations 
had quickly grown tired of the long peace, to which they owed their 
material well-being. Both well-being and security were engulfed by World 
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War I. The war fused all layers of society into a uniform mass which could 
be impressed only by massive violence and brutal will power. In this 
totally changed political atmosphere the teaching of Vilfredo Pareto—of 
the eternal cycles of the activising élites, of the falsity and hypocrisy of 
bourgeois morals, and of the impetus of deep resentment—acquired a new 
and mysterious actuality. Sorel’s doctrines of ‘violence’ and of the ‘myth’ 
that moves the masses likewise gained in importance—no matter how much 
or how little truth these doctrines might contain. When the French syndi- 
calists (in their first phase) wanted to substitute the ideal of a ‘leader party’ 
and a ‘militant élite’ for that of the old-style parliamentary groups, and 
pursued heroic aims rather than the ideals of the petty-bourgeois private 
income, they offered to the young Mussolini his first programme of action. 
And the terrible devastation of World War I cleared the road toward a 
‘futuristic’ policy (in the sense of Gentile, Papini, and Marinetti), which 
rejected any loyalty to any historic form of authority. 

4. New technical possibilities of political propaganda facilitated the direct mobi- 
lisation of great masses to an extent unthinkable in the bourgeois era: There 
were loudspeakers, radios, printing facilities for the rapid production of 
editions running into the millions of copies; there were trucks and buses for 
the prompt deployment of political storm troops; mass transportation via 
railway, car or plane knows no limits, and a speaker could chase from 
one end of the country to the other to address every evening another giant 
rally. Forty thousand Blackshirts got together for the “March on Rome’ in 
1922 and created political panic by the sheer impact of their mass. Hitler, 
on the occasion of his national party congresses, assembled and addressed 
each time half a million people. 

Thus the possibility arose—and this was the most important point!—of 
realising the theory of the sovereignty of the people in an entirely new and 
radical sense: It was now possible to activise the masses as political sovereign, 
not merely via the detour of electing representatives to parliament. 

The tendency towards organising directly the ‘will of the people’ seems 
to have been inherent, from the outset, in the principle of radical democ- 
ratism—in contrast to the Anglo-Saxon principle of liberalism. The latter’s 
point of departure is not the political rights of the masses but the 
political notables of the historical feudal estates, which find their con- 
tinuation in the party combinations in our modern parliaments. Groups of 
notables ‘represent’ the people. In England those groups developed into 
mass parties as late as the nineteenth century, while the rudimentary demo- 
cracy of the American free states of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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century already was inspired by the principle of the direct sovereignty of 
the people. This sovereignty became manifest and active in the settlers’ 
town meetings, those primary cells of American democracy. Today we 
still recognise it in the position of the American president as the trustee of 
the nation, of the electorate in its entirety, not of Congress, to which he is 
often opposed as the bearer of the will of the people. The principle of liberal 
parliamentarianism generates discussion and compromise, the just weight- 
ing of contrasting claims and interests of various classes, groups, and indi- 
vidual opinions. For the nation is not considered, from this point of view, 
as a uniform mass, but rather asa multiple articulated whole. The individual 
counts not only as a “fellow patriot’ (Volksgenosse) but is recognised as a 
personality with his own vital claims and achievements. The principle 
of radical democratism, on the contrary, in the last analysis implies 
unambiguous decision rather than the weighting of arguments and com- 
promises. To be sovereign means to make decisions, not to engage in dis- 
cussion. This corollary of popular sovereignty has been expressed most 
strikingly by Rousseau in the term “the common will’ (volonté générale) 
which is strictly unitary and does not recognise any relative rights of the 
minority. To resist the “common will’ means to misapprehend the com- 
monweal (Contrat social, 1, iv, ch. 2). Rousseau emphatically condemns 
all forms of separatism of any individual groups, because such groups fail 
to understand the true interests of the community or threaten to falsify 
them. To the extent that the separate will is overcome, the chances grow 
that the true common will, i.e., the true interest of the community, will 
triumph (ibid. 1, ii, ch. 3). It is for this reason that the direct sovereignty of 
the people is superior to any form of parliamentary government. Parlia- 
ment, as an heirloom of feudal times, is the playground of special interests, 
which take the place of the common interest (ibid., 1, iii, ch. 15). 
Rousseau’s ‘general will’ had become a myth, already ‘the will of the 
people’ by the time of the Great Revolution. With the help of special 
organisations, this ‘will of the people’ placed itself above and beyond 
parliamentary discussion and revealed itself ever more intolerant. The 
people, become sovereign (and this is the most important innovation), 
form a political community of the people (Volksgemeinschaft), to which 
each individual sacrifices his individual rights or claims (according to 
Rousseau’s postulate). Against the Volksgemeinschaft there is no appeal to 
any higher instance; for the Volksgemeinschaft is sovereign. In particular, 
there can be no appeal to traditional rights and special privileges, as there 
had been under the ancien régime. He who opposes the decisions of the “will 
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of the people’ is considered a dangerous egotist and excludes himself from 
the community of the people (a fact that may be confirmed by ostracism, 
viz., by exile, imprisonment or the guillotine). 

But how can this absolute and indivisible sovereignty of the people be 
organised? The simplest and most perfect way (already proposed by 
Rousseau) is the convocation of all sovereign citizens in the town meeting, 
as in the polis of antiquity, in the Swiss Canton, or in the American town 
meeting. But this form of direct democracy is, by its very nature, restricted 
to small dimensions. States which are spread out over large territories have 
at their disposal the possibility of a plebiscite, which may be resorted to as 
a support and supplement to the parliamentary legislative machinery: the 
plebiscite thus determines the enactment of laws of particular importance, 
executive decrees, decisions on foreign affairs. But the plebiscite is a 
cumbersome, clumsy, and costly institution and does not create popular 
sovereignty in the radical sense. Large countries can achieve such 
sovereignty only through a third method: by transferring the common 
will to a trustee of the people, who, so to speak, incarnates the common 
will in his person and represents it in a way that can be grasped and 
understood by the common man. This transfer is effected by going directly 
to the people, without taking the detour of a parliament. It can take two 
different forms: the legal form of a general plebiscite, or the formation of 
a following as numerous as possible, well distributed over the whole 
country and, if possible, armed. This process is accompanied by the organi- 
sation of frequent acclamatory popular rallies. It is also possible to combine 
both the legal and the illegal methods. If the legal form is adopted, the man 
of the people must be assured from the outset of a vast majority of votes: 
which may accrue to him in the wake of impressive political or military 
conquests (which Napoleon I accomplished and Napoleon III tried to 
achieve), or of bureaucratic pressure, or of a combination of both. If only 
the second way is open, the establishment of the one-party state through 
the formation of a personal following, it will necessarily imply terror and 
adherence to the regime by the compulsion of violence for the creation of 
a unified popular will. Since the total unity of the “popular will’ always 
remains a ‘myth’ considering the variety and contrasting nature of the 
true interests of the people, a total “popular community’ can never be 
created except through violent ‘adaptation’ (Gleichschaltung). If this is to 
be achieved, the minority must gain the upper hand with the help of a pur- 
posive group of activists, ready to undertake whatever violent steps are 
necessary, and, once power is conquered, any contradiction must be 
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silenced. For this purpose the leader must be generally considered as a para- 
digm of patriotic virtue, the man who liberates the people from the dark 
forces of ‘reaction’. This was the method of Robespierre, Danton, Lenin, 
The surest method is to combine legal plebiscite and illegal violence, with 
the help of an activist following: this was the technique applied by Musso- 
lini and Hitler (Machtergreifung). Serious parliamentary discussion and 
opposition is in any case out of the picture. Where such discussion and 
opposition exists and persists, there may arise popular ‘leaders’, as happens 
in the Anglo-Saxon countries, where the British prime minister and the 
American president fall back on the popular will as long as their power 
lasts; but their sovereignty is not unlimited either in scope or in time, in 
contrast to the kind of sovereignty aspired to by the Caesar of the Napo- 
leonic system and the modern dictator of a totalitarian one-party state. 
It is only in this wider historical context that the rise of the dictatorships 
of the twentieth century can be fully understood. This does not mean that 
they should be considered in any way as a belated aftermath of the great 
French Revolution, nor—even less so!—that the reading of Rousseau had 
any influence on these developments. Any such notion would be a gross 
misunderstanding of our historical observations! Each one of these dicta- 
torships had its own particular roots in the history of the recent past, and 
its own particular and quite modern aspects.” But the latent possibility of 
a sudden reversion from radical democratic liberty to totalitarian tyranny 
goes farther back than the upsets of yesterday. This possibility exists 
wherever the vast masses of the modern industrial capital, socially inarti- 
culate, intellectually indifferent as they are, have awakened to self- 
awareness, and the traditional public authority (of the monarchy or of 
parliamentary government) has been destroyed or morally undermined. 
Nothing is as promising in such a situation as the method of raising the 
already high temperature of distrust to the point where it becomes red-hot; 
thus a compact front is formed, and the followers close their ranks. The 
confidence of the masses is gained much easier by a living personality than 
by anonymous institutions. If a demagogue appears on the scene, who 
convincingly assumes the role of ‘the carrier of the people’s uncontami- 
nated will’ and embodies for them the principle of strong leadership, the 


? As far as I know, the example of the French Revolution was not consciously present either to 
the Italians of 1922 or the Germans of 1933. The situation is different with regard to the 
Marxist doctrine and, accordingly, in the case of Lenin in 1917. The memory of the 
uprising of the Paris Communes of 1877, however, had an even more direct influence in this 
case than the great French Revolution. 
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masses will be his—especially if he can count on an inner circle of strong 
men. In our time, with its highly developed technical possibilities for con- 
trolling the masses, it is not the majority that is decisive but the political 
activism, the massive impetus of robust minorities. Such minorities con- 
sider themselves as élites, as champions of the genuine popular will. 
Being ‘mass men’ in the true sense of the term, they consider the political 
community of the people as uniform, the ‘popular will’ always as total 
unity. Any opponent, therefore, takes on an odour of immorality and 
becomes noxious to the people (Volksschadling), one who has to be elimi- 
nated forcefully, i.e. given the concentration-camp treatment or ‘liqui- 
dated’. The constitution of the Russian Soviet Republic establishes that the 
most important right of the liberated proletariat is the right ‘to suppress 
the exploiters without pity’ and “to destroy the layer of social parasites’.* 

In Germany, the collapse of the ancient historical monarchy came about 
even more suddenly than in Russia, where the ground had been under- 
mined by the anarchists ever since the 1880's. Considering the total lack of 
anarchist conspiracy within the country, it is indeed hard to imagine how 
the dynasty of the Hohenzollern could have collapsed so suddenly without 
outside intervention (Wilson!), in spite of the undeniable fact that the 
regime of William II and the unfortunate finale of World War I had 
shaken its moral foundations. The shock effect of the catastrophe was the 
more devastating. 

Simplifying to a certain extent, one could say that it was the historical 
mission of the people’s leader, Hitler, to make up for what the Kaiser had 
missed in World War I: the fusion of the whole nation into a closed, 
heroic community of the people, under the leadership of a generally 
accepted, really popular personality. 


*Cf. Section 3 of the Soviet constitution of October 7, 1918. It seems, incidentally, that in 
Russia (in contrast to Italy and Germany) the dictatorship of one man emerged gradually 
from the dictatorship of an all-powerful group of activists. Lenin, nevertheless, was by far the 
most powerful figure, right from the outset, and it is well known that immediately after his 
death he was embalmed as a saint of the people. 
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THE CHANCES OF A DIALOGUE 


BERENSON AND MALRAUX 


The Voices of Silence resembles a long monologue proceeding from 
affirmation to affirmation. With this work, André Malraux has finally 
concluded a meditation of twenty years.’ The proud assurance of his 
intelligence, reinforced by an extraordinary array of works left in his 
memory from travels and from reading, and by a brilliant mastery of his 
style, expects neither contradiction nor reply. Caught in the enchantment 
of his phrases, convinced by the choice and the scholarly relevance of the 
photographs, the reader has some difficulty in freeing himself from 
Malraux’s reasoning. If anybody should nevertheless wish to answer, 
Bernard Berenson’s last book offers the chance for a discussion. In a sort 
of impromptu conversation, in a tone at times lyric and at times peevish, 
Berenson challenges contemporary taste in those of its aspects which 
Malraux meant to justify: From a conviction formed by long familiarity 
with the works, he answers almost point by point Malraux’s theses, which 
perhaps he does not know and which he does not mention. 


1 Already in Voie Royale, one of Malraux’s personages expressed the aesthetic preoccupations 
and the attitude towards art which were to remain those of the Voices of Silence. 
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Berenson’s thought recovers and renews the certitudes which shaped 
the aesthetics of classicism. To the will to justify the invasion of taste by 
foreign or barbaric art he opposes his constant faith in the values of 
Western civilisation. To the encyclopaedic admiration which reveres 
indiscriminately contradictory forms left abandoned through history by 
the most distant peoples and cults, he opposes respect for Greek culture 
and its tradition. The history of art is conceived by Malraux as a series of 
mutations, a succession of metamorphoses by which style succeeds style. 
Berenson sees it as progress, trial and error, always a process of becoming. 
For Malraux, the forms in their multiple language express destiny. For 
Berenson they are the stubborn assertion of human will, of the power of 
civilisation over destiny. A kind of moral law obliges criticism or taste 
to recognise only those works in which man affirms his mastery of nature. 

Thus the comparison between the two texts would set off a debate on 
the sense of history: the history of art or of culture or even of society. 
But this imaginary dialogue is coloured by the diversity of the preferences 
and admirations. A different aesthetics is not merely another idea of 
history: it is, more than that, a conflict between two sensibilities and, 
therefore, between two conceptions of the means and the laws of art: 
whether the role of the imitation of nature in artistic creation be involved, 
or the privilege accorded or refused the representation of man, or the 
disdain or respect for technique—the opinions of Malraux and Berenson 
are unfailingly opposed. So are, for that matter, their opinions on those 
aesthetic questions—the most precise, if not the most serious ones—which 
are raised by the contact with and the love for works of art. 

For a little more than a half century, Europe’s art and taste have lived 
through a time of great invasions; they have been won to admiration for 
forms previously regarded as baybaric: the works of tribes considered 
savage, or of civilisations hardly come to light from the depths of history, 
which formerly were but subjects of curiosity or erudition, have now 
become objects of art. 

The whole of Malraux’s meditation is centered on this fact. In its most 
studied assertions, his book refuses to be the presentation of a thesis or 
the expression of personal preferences. The avowed purpose of his reflec- 
tion was to present and explain a historical or sociological fact: the actual 
nature of contemporary taste. In short, Malraux meant to answer such 
questions as: “Why do African masks, terracottas of Sumer, or the schists 
of Gandara have the power to touch us while the pictures of Guido or 
Boucher do not?’ It was not until a later place, in logical order if not in the 
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order of his attention, that the act itself of the creator would be analysed, 
considered always as a fact for which it is necessary to account. 

This historical account, nevertheless, turned into a thesis. 

Among all the voices of silence, Malraux has given a loud voice to that 
which is barbaric. The reader, conducted through his ‘museum without 
walls’, could not be surprised to find there Michelangelo, Rembrandt, 
Delacroix, the statues from Chartres, from Reims or from Naumburg, 
and even Cézanne: such admirations must have been familiar to him. But 
Celtic coins, bronzes from the steppes and Gupta sculptures had engaged 
his attention more recently and still hold first place. Thus, to those for 
whom it was intended—they are not so much historians or artists as the 
public—Malraux’s book must seem to be, first of all, an apology for 
barbaric art. And, in fact, he does reject the idea of a superiority of 
civilised forms—which to academic culture meant, it is true, only the 
works of the West. He does not admit that it is obligatory to bestow 
greater attention on Greece than on the decomposition of its style in India, 
on Rome more than on the first Christian figures of Gaul. At most is it 
legitimate to prefer, within the frame of a given style, a period in which 
art expresses itself in its full strength and purity, to be wasted and softened 
later in the search for pleasure. Yet Malraux will always choose the 
archaic epoch of a style, whether it be that of Greece or of the Romanic 
churches: this prejudice itself goes against classical taste, which instinctively 
admires the greatest technical perfection, viz., the moment in which an 
art, master of its means, begins to use them for their own sake, forgetting 
the search or the passion of which they had at first been but the expression. 
But, according to Malraux, there can be no progress or decline except 
within the history of the same style, never in successions of styles. 

As art is for him the expression of human feelings in the face of destiny, 
it is almost necessarily of all times and all peoples: no rule permits a choice. 
Fate is no less strong, nor isits image less poignant, when it weighs upon the 
meanest tribe than when it weighs upon the riches of cities or nations. The 
smile of Reims is not that of a more human style than the fetishes, but only 
of a style in which the fear of the universe did not impress so strong an 
image upon the acts of men. Such an art can express a happier moment of 
destiny, it does not express it more truthfully than does the crude form of 
a primitive object. ‘Nothing is more corrosive to the idea of fate than great 
styles, whose evolution and metamorphoses seem like the long scars of 
destiny’s passage over the earth’: thus the most diverse arts are found 
united by a common intensity of expression. Humanism itself, in the 
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Greek or fifteenth-century Italian sense, has no right to any privilege 
except to be one of the forms of consciousness of man’s relation with the 
world; it is neither the only nor the most valuable of these forms. 
Whatever the power of seduction that Greek and Gothic statues may have 
for Malraux, it seems that the appeal of barbaric magic, with its grimacing 
images of sorrow and despair, remains nevertheless dimly perceptible all 
through his book. 

Also, the ‘voices of silence’ speak a language of tragedy. The tone of 
the book is without doubt more significant than the affirmations in which 
Malraux seems to rehabilitate the West and sometimes to forget a sort of 
latent pessimism. Its most tormenting words are those of destiny or fate. 
Before all serene art, where the torment of the human condition is no 
longer apparent, it seems that Malraux feels distrust, which easily becomes 
disdain: of Michelangelo’s work he chooses The Judgment or the statues 
that the chisel left unfinished and whose material itself seems charged with 
unrest. To this taste for impassioned form corresponds a tragic idea of 
history and of art which bares the tensions and the inner torments of the 
work and of the genius. 


As Malraux does not recognise the genius of Raphael, except in so far 
as by reason compels him to, so Berenson does not admire Michelangelo 
without some fear: in the Sistine Chapel he would gladly turn away from 
The Judgment to look only at the figures of the vault. All of his taste accords 
with this preference. For him the continuity of history is a tie between 
some privileged epochs and some chosen peoples: classical Greece, the 
France of the cathedrals, the Renaissance. Instead of a train of metamor- 
phoses, he sees in it a chain of attempts and of conquests. The value of 
works must be judged according to their service to the progress of human 
society. Not every civilisation has its truth or its art. The function of the 
critic is to unmask and to condemn all form that is opposed to the 
development of man. This progress does not go without setbacks, without 
periods of decline; but it recovers and goes forward always. Art denies 
itself if it belittles man, even in his relation to destiny. The convictions of 
Malraux could not be more vitally different. 

This writer, however, is concerned less with commenting on these 
contradictory ideas of human destiny or of history than with under- 
standing what judgment they imply of the qualities that make masterpieces 
and the conditions for artistic creation. For the rest, it is likely that the 
encounter with works of art and the feelings inspired by them precede all 
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theories, if they do not determine them. Perhaps also the circumstances in 
which this experience occurs, differing for each one, are not extraneous— 
not more so than the particular sensibility of a man—to the theories that 
he can conceive. The aesthetics of Berenson occasionally suggest the 
temperament of a lover of drawings; that of Malraux rather indicates a 
natural preference for sculpture. The one is formed, above all, in the 
presence of the works, in the patient examination of the expert; it searches 
instinctively to discover the inimitable, to distinguish the true from the 
false, to recognise the weaknesses of a copy, in a style as in a picture. The 
text of Malraux evokes rather the passion of the spirit, intellectual specula- 
tion; the application of social analysis, the handling of books and photo- 
graphs; but also travel and even adventure are inscribed here more deeply 
than the slow learning from collections and museums. 


Berenson’s book in its turn can be read as one would wander through 
a museum. A persevering love of works of art has deposited in it the 
memories of a singularly varied experience, the sum of interests gathered 
all through a life. Entirely oriented by a classical taste, this culture is no 
longer that of the humanist or academician: Chinese painting, Egyptian 
statuary, Romanic and Gothic churches, and even the bronzes of Benin 
and drawings of Lascaux meet here with the works of antiquity and the 
Renaissance. The objects by which geographical and historical explora- 
tion has enriched the knowledge of the West are judged by the standards 
of classicism: there is no art of value outside of humanism, i.e., outside 
the representation of man and of the human world. Any work which does 
not meet these demands may well evoke in us the wonders of childhood 
or inspire for a moment our admiration for the brilliance of a precious 
material, but it is never more than the glitter of barbaric artisanry. Even 
the glass of the Middle Ages, so prized by Malraux, inspires Berenson 
with a mixture of admiration and distrust. Colour itself in the last analysis 
is suspect to him as a misuse of the eye and the spirit, turning them away 
from form. 

Colour is a quality of objects; the painter cannot make legitimate use 
of it unless he respects it as a reality; even though its appearance, far from 
being constant, may change under the influence of light or contrast, it is 
in nature, where the artist must perceive it before rendering it. He is not 
allowed free use of the hues that he finds on his palette, but only to paint 
with his proper means the colours of the things themselves. It is only a 
scarcely tolerable licence to paint, as Uccello does, horses red or green. 
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Likewise, objects have a form of their own which, by means of drawing 
and perspective, the painter can represent without altering it. At any rate, 
the invention of the painter is not an arbitrary act: respect for reality im- 
poses a discipline upon him. His norm and his law is the imitation of 
nature. 


That, in its apparent naiveté, is the doctrine of the classical tradition. 
It offends the modern feeling which rejects the idea that the artist 
should subject his work to any but interior necessity and denies that 
a work of art should be compared to anything at all. Certainly the con- 
formism of popular taste expresses itself only in phrases like, ‘the painting 
is like’, ‘the portrait is nearly alive’, or finally, ‘one would mistake it for 
the actual’: Let photography and mechanical reproduction worry about 
satisfying the desire to recognise the depicted in the picture, to identify 
the individual; wax mannequins are not works of art. It is not the aim of 
the painter or sculptor to reproduce nature but to create. Thus contem- 
porary aesthetics despises imitation and illusion, easily and equally, as 
artifices of craft. Relief, the accuracy of reflections, the proper feeling for 
shades are at most all minor qualities, manifestations of craftsmanship, or 
concessions to academic authority—when they so much as merit the 
attention of a critic concerned only with revelations of the absolute or 
with creative freedom. 

But it is not sure that such severity is accompanied by an equal discern- 
ment. It is easy to pronounce the words ‘imitation’ and ‘illusion’; it 
remains to be seen what consequences are implicit in this aesthetics and its 
refusal. Berenson has forgotten, or disdained, an easy argument to support 
his idea: to seek a norm outside the work, in the relation of the picture to 
the subject it represents, is to secure at least the advantage of a method of 
judgment. If art may not be subjected to the discipline of representation, 
what measure of its value can be proposed? Contemporary criticism 
readily praises the ‘austerity’ of abstract works; it marks the stages in the 
freedom of painters and sculptors; it separates the arbitrary and the neces- 
sary in construction. With that one can agree, but not without asking 
oneself: what sign reveals the accuracy of relations closed in the work 
itself, the harmony of forms which cannot be referred to any sensible 
reality? The law which justifies the compositions of Klee or of Miro may 
not be obvious. That coloured surfaces may be pleasantly displayed on a 
canvas is without doubt confirmed by the pleasure felt by the eye; but, to 
be exact, the question is not one of pleasure but of conformity to a law 
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which is as strict as it is secret. The inner reasoning of the painter which, 
from certain coloured, imagined and traced shapes, drew the first concepts 
of the painting, the structure of lines and shades which form an abstract 
work, can be reconstructed at best very sketchily. The relation of certain 
complementary tints, the symmetry or the movement of certain geo- 
metric tracings soon exhausts all commentary. The logic which compelled 
the creative act does not exist complete but in the spirit of the painter; it 
cannot be communicated. 

In a work still subject to the demands governing the imitation of 
appearance, on the contrary, relations are established between the painted 
figures and the real world. A still life of Picasso still makes its allusion to 
real objects, no matter how deformed the figures. Their structures are not 
defined and are not judged solely in relation to the picture, arbitrarily 
isolated from nature, but also in relation to the guitar, the newspaper, or 
the milk jug of our own most simple experience. Thus the painting 
catches the world of the every-day visible, and aesthetic feeling is born of 
a complex relation between the figures and the real objects. This relation 
is not necessarily an immediate and complete resemblance; but it creates 
a common measure for ordinary every-day vision and the perception of 
art; it serves as a vehicle towards a universal judgment. The traditional 
idea of ‘quality’ in painting appreciated correctness of perspective, 
exactness of anatomical design, force in the evocation of relief; it is 
only an aspect of this comparison, which grows as complex and profound 
as the character of the relations between painted figures and nature, but 
remains, like a language, a store of collective and certain notions. Should 
one question the composition of the forms in Italian painting, for example, 
from Giotto to Michelangelo: the sense of order, the almost rational satis- 
faction born of these figures, strong in their symmetry and their corre- 
spondances, comes from their submission to a real necessity, the necessity 
of weight. These volumes built in a fictitious space suggest the foundations 
and the equilibrium of material things; their solidity is constructed 
according to a law more severe than that which rules the mason who builds 
with real stones, but of the same nature as that law; the arches, the alter- 
nating projections and recesses, the progressive climbing of the masses 
towards the centre, replace for the eye the stability of real edifices. But this 
effect would be impossible if the pictures of Piero della Francesca, of 
Mantegna, of Baldovinetti, or of the young Raphael did not claim resem- 
blance to the real world, the nature of whose laws they have arrogated in 
the most secret way. 
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Furthermore, the very idea of imitation is profoundly equivocal. For 
Berenson it implies first of all that art is a relation between man and 
nature. Malraux, on the contrary, represents the creative act in a kind of 
static universe where only the works themselves exist, where a style is 
always the victor over another style, and never over vision itself. In 
Berenson’s conception, as in the classical doctrine, the artist is put between 
man and reality; he acts as a mediator between the universe, of which he 
makes the picture, and the eye. Thus it would not be absurd to think that 
impressionism had revealed certain colours and certain lights of which no 
one had been aware in the landscapes of the Ile de France before the 
canvases of Monet or of Sisley. It does not follow that the painter should 
or could give the illusion of reality: no one should forget that he is looking 
at a picture and not at nature. Modern aesthetics, and Malraux’s in 
particular, has the game in its hand when it condemns an art of illusionism: 
in truth such an art has never existed. Even the baroque painter did not 
hope to deceive to the point of making anyone take the painted shape for 
the real body clothed in real fabrics: it was enough for him that the 
shades in the relief produce an effect similar to that of real bodies, that the 
hands reach from the frame.* There never was absolute illusion except in 
certain combinations of architecture and decoration such as the vaults of 
Pére Pozzo and his imitators. For all figurative art the question is only to 
decide which appearance of reality should be chosen to symbolise it, which 
accents of line or volume could awaken feelings strong enough to vie 
with the perception of the objects, not to replace it. 

It is just about this difficulty that the theory of Berenson is explicit. He 
claims that there is no art without verisimilitude, and that the aim of 
creation is to arouse feelings capable of rivalling the experience of the 
sensible world. But the painter does not acquire this power by an im- 
possible fidelity of imitation; his aesthetics does not take him to the Crévin 
Museum. It would be the function of art to lend power to certain qualities 
expressive of the objects, and, above all, to relief, to weight, and to move- 
ment. Now it is evident that an object is not only volume, weight, and 
mobility, but that it has at the same time grain, material, that it encloses 
pethaps the promise of odour and taste. It is no less evident, on the other 
hand, that the painter or the sculptor cannot recreate the qualities of things 


*It should be noted, on this point, that Goya, so much admired by Malraux, does not deny 
himself this effect of virtuosity: in the portrait of Don Bernardo Yriarte (Museum of 
Strasbourg and Metropolitan Museum) the elbow pointed towards the spectator comes right 
out of the canvas. 
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but only images of them by line, colour, and volume. Thus imitation, 
such as Berenson conceives it to be, is itself analytical. It supposes a rela- 
tion, not identity, between reality and art, even from the point of view of 
the spectator. Berenson thinks, indeed, that the perceptions which come 
from a work of art have specific properties: they are the ‘imaginary 
sensations’ which define the aesthetic sentiment. 

Creation, in this hypothesis, would not be an arbitrary act independent 
of and without any relations to the object. On the other hand, it would 
not express complete docility to appearance. Nothing would, in the 
beginning, prevent an artist from choosing among the qualities of his 
objects a symbol other than relief, and from representing them by their 
colour rather than by their form. It would have to be admitted, however, 
that, to our experience, relief and movement have more expressive power 
than all other properties. At any rate, without the faculty to translate 
nature into tokens which represent it, but do not reproduce it, art would 
be no more than an image or vain geometry. But in massing in his design 
characteristics which reality offers only scattered in the continuity of acts 
and feelings, the painter gives them a power which our every-day 
experience does not have. Thus the preferences of Berenson do not go to 
epochs or styles which imitate reality as painstakingly and exhaustively as 
possible—as certain Dutch masters do—but to Giotto, to Masaccio, to 
Raphael. No one will fail to notice how much their pictures neglect certain 
qualities of objects, such as the texture of flesh or fabrics.* Giotto’s people 
could be made of stone; Masaccio’s have nothing but the muscular energy 
of a human body, no look of flesh. 

This theory of aesthetic feeling, which Berenson had offered in his 
study on the Florentine painters of the Renaissance, certainly does not 
give us a complete explanation. Faced with the works for which it was 
conceived, it is difficult to deny that it accounts for their power. To the 
‘tactile values’, Berenson himself had to add the poetry of space, the 
sensation of nobility and life which is born of the rhythm imposed on 
the imaginary depths of the distances. But the composition of the expanse, 
the order assigned by the painter to the volumes enclosed in the precise 
limits of a feigned architecture or distributed according to a law of 


8It is just these qualities which are often emphasised by artists who do not care so much about 
relief or movement: Gentile da Fabriano imitates cloth better than Giotto; the brocades of 
Grivelli are more realistic than the draperies of Mantegna; the Flemish painters of the fifteenth 
century are more sensitive to the particular quality of a metal than the Italians, to the point 
that this kind of imitation, in Antonello da Messina or Piero della Francesca, is a sign 0 


Flemish influence. 
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alternation from the foreground up to the horizon, still awaits, among the 
causes of aesthetic admiration, a more precise analysis. The suggestion of 
relief by the expressive force of design, the intensity of movement written 
in the necessarily immobile lines, still are, as Berenson affirms, the essential 
value of a form of painting, of a form of sculpture, if not of all painting 
and all sculpture. To contest the aesthetic effect of these qualities is to stint 
admiration to the Pisan statues, to all the great Italian works since Giotto, 
and also to Van Eyck, Rubens, or Delacroix. Whatever importance 
the masters of European painting may have given to the analysis of 
colours, the harmonious play of tones, the chiaroscuro, in effect all these 
attempts add to the will to express relief and movement, not to annul it. 
An honest observer cannot fail to recognise this will, whether he looks at 
The Death of Sardanapalus, or The Virgin of Chancelier Rollin or The Rape 
ofthe Daughters of Leucippus. Toother arts—Egyptianstatuary, all the work 
of Greece, Chinese painting—Berenson’s comments may apply more or 
less: European art, from Giotto to Degas, can hardly be understood 
without recourse to his interpretation. 


For Berenson imitation itself is an abstraction; it is also an idealisation 
of nature, insofar as it possesses plastic or decorative qualities, as Berenson 
calls them. This explanation is necessary to understand another law of his 
aesthetics: art, he writes, wishes to represent a humanity more sane, 
happier, more gracious, more distinguished, more noble, more heroic 
than we are. Taken literally, such an affirmation would refer to the 
subject matter of the work; it implies a preference for embellished images 
of reality if not the taste for an optimistic presentation in the manner of 
Van Dyck in his portraits, of David, or even the naive academic imagery. 
It accords very badly with the views of modern aesthetics—we need only 
recall the theory of the ‘beau ideal’ which Malraux holds responsible for 
the degradation of art since the sixteenth century. But, taken in this sense, 
it does not agree with the preferences of Berenson himself: these evidently 
do not go to either Steven or Bouguereau. Classical aesthetics, likewise, 
associates the exigence of a likeness as perfect as possible, i.e., of a certain 
tealism, to that of an harmonious representation, i.e., a false one, of the 
human body and of nature. This contradiction, however, is not insoluble, 
according to Berenson, althoughit undoubtedly corresponds to two different 
tendencies of his spirit. The masterpiece does not reproduce the forms 
which would please the eyes or the sentiment, if they were true: art must 
surely not diminish the intensity of life which objects have in themselves; 
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on the contrary, it raises this intensity for the very reason that it suggests 
only certain of its qualities, chosen for that effect. Without these plastic 
virtues an image would be a vain flattery of our inclinations, however 
idealistic it might be. Whether the personages of Giotto were beautiful or 
ugly loses any importance: abstraction, changing them into contour and 
colours, gives them an aplomb and a force more expressive than that of 
real bodies. 

There remains the fact that the aesthetics of Berenson rejects certain 
extremes of expression, whether they be the effect of passion or of a 
parti-pris in favour of realism, as in the case of Caravaggio. When El Greco 
elongates the limbs of his figures, when Grunewald imposes on Christ the 
weight of a head too heavy for his twisted body, art commits an error. 
Imitation and idealisation remain necessary disciplines. A sort of respect 
for Man ought to bound the creative liberty of the artist as if the classical 
precept of ‘decency’, although quite forgotten, should find, in a different 
form, a new force. The reason for such a rule is undoubtedly more moral 
than aesthetic; it accords with the function which Berenson assigns to art 
in history but, applied to the works themselves, it is surprising because it 
seems to condemn admiration for certain things which it is difficult not to 
admire. To be exact, it corresponds to a hierarchy of aesthetic sentiments 
rather than to an absolute refusal: it expresses a preference for a discreet 
art, the art of Velasquez as opposed to the art of El Greco. 


No matter: all these affirmations go against the most common tendencies 
of contemporary taste. That taste arouses the anger of Berenson when it 
yields to the seduction of an art whichignores or disdains the representation 
of man, when it allows itself to be captivated by the awkward works of 
naivité or savagery, by the exaggerated forms of expressionism; un- 
doubtedly even his judgment of El Greco, on two occasions, shows the 
effects of this irritation. This, on the other hand, is the kind of admiration 
which Malraux wants to legitimise. For him, figuration is only one of the 
metamorphoses of art; even the representation of the human body does 
not deserve any privileges; imitation of objects, realism, are only passing 
disciplines, and more often the vain preoccupations of civilisations gone 
insipid. The very idea of awkwardness is only a prejudice of academism. 
While Berenson rejects all work which does not represent man or the 
world of his sensations, Malraux welcomes into his museum without walls 
the pure ornamentation of interlacing figures or the decomposition of 
forms in the Celtic coins. For him, Miro and Klee, like so many of the 
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barbaric works, express man without representing him, and better than 
if they represented him. And although he recognises the power of an art 
of imitation—that of the Middle Ages or the Far East—he searches in it 
for the deformation of the body rather than its likeness. Whatever the 
intelligence and the emotion he may reveal in his commentaries on the 
sculpture of Olympia or the frescoes of Giotto: only torn scripture, bru- 
tality of accents or angles, a violent abstraction of forms, twisting or 
smashing the contours of reality, can animate his phrase to a thrill: the 
more a style tortures the figures, as in the Regents of Hals or the Hours 
of Rohan, the better he identifies in it that stamp of inquietude and genius 
without which no work seems to strike the depths of his sensibility. All 
the hierarchy of his preference is ordered by an instinctive aversion against 
the docility of art to common vision. 

The very idea of a resemblance between reality and the sculptured or 
painted forms appears to him not only as a perversion of taste, but as an 
illusion: only the prejudices of a conventional classicism could deceive the 
eye to the point of claiming that Raphael or Leonardo painted more 
realistically than Giotto. Moreover that would not have been a merit. 

This contempt for illusion is extended even to the most abstract 
qualities of nature, like space. It is, in effect, one of the habitual tendencies 
of modern aesthetics to disavow linear or aerial perspective and to value 
it only as a ‘symbolic’ representation of expanse: Lhote tries to show how 
an arbitrary system of ‘screens’ and ‘passages’ can represent a dimension 
different from real depth even in the painters of the sixteenth century like 
Patinir. In the same way Malraux affirms that Georges de Latour, whom he 
admires, expresses certain volumes as if they were surfaces: that would be 
a way of escaping from the tyranny of illusion and of arriving at genius. 
It is true that Latour often prefers to encompass his reliefs with a smooth 
surface and to paint, e.g., a cloth without creases, when the others rumple 
the cloth to make more surfaces. Where Michelangelo or especially 
Rubens‘ would be inclined to swell the muscles of an arm to show up 
contrasting curves or to divide the light, it would suit him better, on the 
contrary, to model almost unified forms, near to geometric solids. But 
where is the proof that he tries thus, not to simplify the volumes in order 
to make them more expressive, but to abolish them? That certain profiles, 
sharply illumined, or, on the contrary, bathed in the shade, do not present 


‘Rubens made designs from the figures of the Sistine Chapel: but his nude limbs are more 
lumpy than their models, a more divided light strikes the more numerous juttings out. 
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reliefs as plastic as the nearby figures, caught in the contrast of the light, 
might be just an effect of observation. His way of representing space is 
certainly personal, even in those paintings where the hand of less adroit 
pupils has not excessively weakened the relief; his objective is nevertheless 
the representation of depth. It is still more surprising that Malraux discerns 
a similar tendency in Piero della Francesca, who would perhaps have been 
struck to learn that his perspective of plan and the calculated disposition of 
his masses did not represent space. If Vermeer liked to cut up space, to hold 
it in perpendicular planes, to break its perspectives on the side, in the 
vanishing rectangle of a window, rather than to open it up in the back- 
ground of his canvases, this does not prove that he refused the illusionism 
of space. It reveals, rather, how personal was his approach to suggesting 
its existence. It is obvious that a painter cannot reduce the three dimensions 
of reality to the surface of his picture without some subterfuge; but 
perhaps it is not prudent to conclude from this that the painter rejects 
illusion, or a certain form of illusion. No one would think, there again, 
to walk right into the countryside of La Gioconda or to pass behind 
Federico di Montefeltro, right into the tiny world of hills and rivers which 
form the background of his portrait: it is nevertheless true that the one as 
well as the other vie to arouse the impression that a real expanse would 


give us. 


However, at this point of their disaccord, Berenson and Malraux touch 
on the same problem of pure aesthetics. Whatever may be the point 
under discussion—whether or not the content of a work lays the founda- 
tion of its value; whether imitation is the law of art or a fake discipline; or 
whether a masterpiece can be created without skill—there arises the same 
question: among the organic elements which any analysis distinguishes in 
the work of art—technique and inspiration or subject matter, plastic 
qualities and meaning—any theory and, implicitly, any criticism, parcels 
out the roles and establishes a hierarchy. 

The invention of judicious forms can be considered the sole criterion 
of art. Thus, André Lhote, whose likes and dislikes are so similar to 
Malraux’s, pays attention exclusively to those qualities which dispose and 
order, in a picture, the calculated alternation of lines and values, of orna- 
ments and tones, so that they correspond to the universal laws of number 
and of rhythm. Neither feeling nor meaning matters: creation is but an 
exercise of genius. It is not at the same time a craft. The technique can 
itself be an invention. The virtue of art resides only in the mastery of forms. 
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Inversely, all the power of the masterpiece can be attributed to inspira- 
tion. The merit of the painter or of the sculptor consists then of the 
feeling which he expresses. But this poetry is often confused with the 
invention of the subject or its interpretation; in any case, it is difficult to 
separate them. This form of evaluation is common among writers, like 
Diderot or even Baudelaire. Greuze was a great painter because his family 
scenes are moral and because the people there act their roles well; the 
sketches of the Crimean War show the genius of Constantin Guys because 
the figures of the soldiers are true, etc. Summed up this way, such an idea 
may seem naive; yet it is held by a majority of the public. From the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth century it dictated the hierarchy of the genres, 
which was nothing but a hierarchy of subject matters. But any judgment 
which appraises a work on account of a moral or of a sentiment subordi- 
nates style to subject matter. Even the truthfulness of the gestures, in a 
picture, cannot be felt except in relation to the scene represented. As for 
the rest, whether one admires L’Angélus of Millet for the piety of its 
peasants or for the poetry of its evening; or The Barricade of Delacroix as 
a revolutionary work; or some interior of Mitsu or of Boilly because it 
offers a touching image of family life—the aesthetic bias is the same. 
In disregarding, intentionally, the plastic qualities of a work of art, icono- 
graphy does not mean to prejudge the foundation of its value; but it is no 
less liable to accord more interest to the contents of a work than to its style. 

In this quarrel of inspiration and form, neither Berenson nor Malraux 
is quite explicit. Like Focillon, they both discard the common opinion 
which encloses the creative act in the imagination and believes that the 
singularity of the artist is to be found in the intensity of the dream: they 
stop at the figures which the hand traces or models rather than at the 
phantoms of a dream of which these would be the images. 

Malraux, for his part, justifies aesthetic feeling by the meaning of the 
masterpieces because they express human destiny. By this he does 
not mean the subject matter, however. Forms have, for him, a specific 
language: their expression has nothing to do with whatever they represent 
or with the emotion which they deliberately try to arouse. It is this expres- 
sion which counts, however, not the vain assemblage of sounds which 
would be like a word without the sense that animates it. Nothing is more 
contrary to the plastic analysis of Lhote; but the literary approach to art, 
conceived as an illustration, does not find grace in the eyes of Malraux. 

Contemporary criticism has a loathing for the ‘anecdote’: art cannot 
lower itself to recount, any more than to imitate, without losing dignity; 
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for its function, in this aesthetics of the absolute, is not to please. Indif- 
ference towards the subject matter does not suffice: one must feel a horror 
of it. That is undoubtedly why actual taste so readily permits the 
painter to deform or decompose the appearance of the objects, if heintends 
to represent them at all. Abstraction is less appreciated for the plastic 
efforts that it presupposes than for the havoc it wreaks on the subject 
matter. Now, if the ‘meaning’ of Malraux is not anecdote, it is still not 
easy to separate it from the ‘narrative’, as long as this ‘narrative’ has even 
a minimum of noblesse. In all Christian art, if not in all religious art, 
there exist scenes which are themselves expressions of faith; the Nativity 
or the Pieta at any rate are narrations. Christ and the Virgin are personages 
as are the saints: they carry within them a history, a character. Malraux’s 
aesthetics is not secular. It accepts the crucifixion or the manger, painted 
or sculptured, for their meaning: an admission in spite of all, that the 
subject matter is of indifference in art. Thus Malraux does not simply 
reject all that is subject matter in a work of art. He rather distinguishes 
different qualities of inspiration, but inspiration, in that case, is but a rela- 
tionship between the artist and his subject matter. The presentation of the 
birth of Christ, in an epoch of faith, would be a work of art: not so the 
representation of the retreat from Russia—unless you considered Napo- 
leon a god. The subject is hateful only if it is extraneous to the deep senti- 
ment of an artist and, above all, to the meaning of a civilisation. 

On this point, the idea of Malraux appears more just and more refined 
than the rejection of all forms of illustration. Considering all the arts of 
the past, and especially those of Christianity, this rejection scarcely appears 
to have any meaning. For the painter or the sculptor of the Middle Ages, 
it is likely in effect, as Malraux observes, that a statue or a picture is above 
all a Christ or a Virgin. It is less certain that a Venus of Titian is 
essentially a goddess. It is only in modern art, after Manet, that Malraux 
can legitimately recognise the absence of or the contempt for subject 
matter and the search for an absolute of forms: and he finds himself in 
accord with that attitude. But when he writes, ‘The Execution of Maxi- 
milian by Manet is The Third of May by Goya, if you take away the mean- 
ing of that picture’, he could also have said, ‘without the subject matter 
of that picture.’ For, before Manet, at least, there is no work of art without 
a subject matter. It remains to be seen what conclusion should be drawn 
from this statement. 

Of eighteenth-century France, Malraux is willing to admire scarcely 
anything except Chardin: that choice does not lack motives. However, 
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when he justifies it with the reason that a painter of still life is free of 
anecdote, he only expresses once more that aversion against the human 
figure which is one of the tendencies of his aesthetics, as opposed to that 
of Berenson. But the common taste of our epoch, which leans more 
towards still life than towards mythology, portrait, or genre, is not suscep- 
tible of a reasonable explanation. Except for the difference of the subject 
matter, in what way would a bowl of peaches be different from a birth 
of Venus or a Diana at her bath? Only a singular illusion could carry us to 
the assumption, from the simple fact of the things represented, that the 
picture which shows fruit is a work of art while the painted goddesses 
would be only an ‘image of glut’. Any representation can invoke somehow 
pleasure or sentimentality: there are gourmands, hunters, or mothers to 
love the plates of fruit, the game, dead or alive, or the portraits of children. 
A spectator really indifferent to a subject matter—who would be perhaps 
a sincere lover of art—would not feel any difficulty in admiring the great 
composition of Rubens: the life of Maria de’ Medici could not hide from 
him the genius of its painter. The average taste of the modern public which 
is content with the semblance with nature, inherent in classic art, and 
which, on the other hand, is disturbed by the system of ‘illustration’, 
whether religious or mythological, of that same tradition, cannot be 
insensible to the subject. The baths of Diana, the geniuses of victory, the 
virtues of Scipio, seem to them to belong to a dead language, but the 
scenes from the Gospel or the lives of the saints embarrass them no less. 
All the rhetoric of the painter of history, which the art critics appreciated 
so much in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, conceals, for the 
modern eye, the plastic value which the painters, after the Renaissance, 
attached to the representation of the human body. From Raphael to 
Rubens, the form of man has served as element of composition, as if it 
were a geometric volume; the Italian painters of the baroque talk of 
limbs and muscles as one would talk today of cubes and spheres. But to 
perceive this, one must forget that these gestures can be read also like the 
setting of a tragedy—or an opera—played for ever by the personages of 
fable or sacred legend. To the cultivated public after the end of the 
Middle Ages, these little histories or these allegories undoubtedly were no 
less familiar than the silver cups, the faience dishes, and the bread of the 
Dutch or Flemish still lifes, just as the episodes of the Bible were no less 
familiar to the Christian public than the portraits of princes. There must 
have been a moment when the subject matter of a still life seemed more 
surprising—and therefore more important—than those of mythological 
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scenes or the lives of saints. Today, on the other hand, the spectator 
knows neither one nor the other, so that he perceives only the painting 
itself, for which they serve only as pretexts. Also it is not so sure that, for 
Malraux’s acute vision, the virtue of Chardin’s still life lies in the rejection 
of illustration: at the most, the absence of illustration would reveal more 
sharply the quality of the painting. 

The definition of an art of assouvissement, such as suggested by the 
text of Malraux, suffers from a similar ambiguity. It may be granted that 
the 1814 of Meissonier, the nudes of Bouguereau, or The Sacred Woods of 
Bécklin are only images; granted, also, that they are the result of anecdote, 
the servility to pleasure or to sentimentality. But perhaps it would be 
enough, after all, to consider the plastic qualities of these pictures: The 
Graces, The Game of Teetotum, and even The Soothsayer are subjects too, 
which not even the worst imagery would disavow, and the curves of 
Titian are undoubtedly more voluptuous than those of Bouguereau. 

Malraux’s reflection, however, leads up to an affirmation less easy to 
fathom. For him, form is meaning. The specific language of the master- 
piece is the style. In this sense, Malraux rehabilitates ‘technique”’ although 
he does not use the word. Since indeed the painting or the sculpture does 
not express what it represents, if it represents anything at all, the secret of 
its meaning can be contained only in the very manner of the artist, or his 
style, in the signature of his boldness or the habits of his hand. If 
this technique itself is inspired, if it translates, without always knowing it, 
an idea of destiny or of man, the power of a masterpiece nevertheless 
resides in it. This is why Malraux is justified in isolating such particular 
aspects of representation: the sharp edges or the softened surfaces in 
sculptured faces, which give him his best examples because sculpture is 
undoubtedly the art which most touches his sensibility. It is the stylistic 
study, not the iconographic examination, which reveals the essence of a 
work. Whether technique is or is not the substance of art, it is in it that 
we must learn to read. 

To believe that the power of a work—save perhaps, in some chance and 
lucky instances—owes nothing to pure formal invention; that it does not 
depend on the docility of the hand; that the artist’s gift is not also a gift 
of ‘know-how’, though perhaps a ‘know-how’ itself created by 


5 This word covers all of the means which the artist uses to realise his work. It is the part of 
artistic creation which relates neither to the subject nor to the meaning. The painted or 
sculptured forms are the accomplishments of a technical operation which begins with the 
choice of the material, of the base or the pigments, but includes the various workings of the 
hand, chisel or brush-strokes, the procedures of imitation, and the composition itself. 
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the imagination of genius: nothing would take us farther away from the 
discovery of the real properties of art. If Rembrandt, El Greco, or the 
sculptor of The Devout Christ had a deeper feeling for sacred history or 
faith than their contemporaries, who would care for their piety if they had 
not found the art of inscribing it on their canvas or wood? Think how 
irrelevant would be a journal of Rembrandt, compared with the least of 
his paintings; one would look there only for the history of his pictures. 
Malraux’s idea on this point is undoubtedly in accord with the feeling of 
those who love works of art not as a testimony of the past, not as the 
reviewing of a state of the soul, but for their own qualities. Whatever its 
theoretical meaning, attention brought to bear on the forms of expres- 
sion, is a method; undoubtedly it finds its justification, one way or another. 


Such was, more directly, the attitude of Berenson. When he published 
his work on the Italian painters of the Renaissance, in a period completely 
engrossed with questions of significance and with symbolism, the strength 
and the novelty of his judgment lay in the interest finally accorded to the 
plastic qualities of a work of art, which he calls ‘decorative’ qualities. Both 
his conception of history and his hierarchy of painters are based on the 
consideration of these qualities; more than that, the power of the ‘tactile 
values’, the intensity of relief, of motion or weight enclosed in the design 
with a craftsmanship ever growing since Cimabue and Duccio, are the 
foundations of his aesthetics, and explain the very feeling of art. 

Meanwhile, this potency of forms is gaining; it requires a technique. 
Imitation, also in this sense, is impossible without expertness. For a long 
time, no one would have conceived of art at all without apprenticeship. In 
the seventeenth century mastery and genius were hardly separable. The 
very term ‘masterpiece’ is an artisan’s expression in an age taking the 
badly executed and the barbarous to be one and the same. Berenson 
certainly would fall in with this conception; for him the progress of the 
painter’s technique, from Cimabue to Leonardo, for example, is progress 
in art. Raphael’s craftsmanship allows a more truthful representation of the 
human body than the Byzantine technique; and this veracity in 
imitation is an aesthetic quality. Whatever the impression Berenson 
may have had from such Byzantine works as the mosaics of St. Cosmas 
and St. Damian, he would never admit that they could be considered the 
equals of the frescoes of the Arena or the Carmine. The history of painting 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century consists of a series of discoveries, 
of successive solutions reaching the problems of representation: with these 
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same words one might describe as well the progress of a science. Painting, 
after Raphael, as in the time of Giotto, is not so much forgetful of the fact 
that the beliefs of society have changed as it is unreasonably heedless of a 
means of action: it insists, so to speak, on using the hoe when there are 
ploughs on hand. 

For this very reason classical taste has shown an indiscriminate contempt 
for all works prior to Raphael. Berenson however does not share this 
attitude: a Giotto fresco is not inferior to a picture by Perugino or 
Leonardo, still less—whatever the judgment of the cultivated public until 
the middle of the nineteenth century—to the minor paintings of the 
Bolognese school. But this reasoning seems contradictory: how 
are we to understand this progress which, far from relegating these 
works of the past to the ranks of historical testimony, leaves them 
their value eternally? To justify Berenson, one should accept the idea 
that in a privileged epoch, such as the Italian Renaissance, certain 
plastic qualities have been developed from their first expression to their 
greatest forcefulness. The means may afterwards have become subtler 
and more varied, but they could not surpass the forcefulness of those 
first inventions: the study of anatomy and the analysis of space do not 
efface the massive forms of Giotto. Furthermore, the discovery of a new 
plastic quality confers upon the masterpiece a power which cannot be 
imitated; the first line that designated movement after centuries of im- 
mobility will not give up its secret to any acquired skill. Genius receives 
skill and invents technique. In this respect the admiration of an old master- 
piece certainly does not resemble that tenderness for the historical which 
is evoked by the contemplation of the first watch or the first loom. The 
admiration of a masterpiece of art is evoked by its own specific quality. 

But Berenson denies ever having granted formal values the highest rank 
in his aesthetics. Illustration seems to him no less important an element of 
art. 

From the beginning, with the Italian painters of the Renaissance 
his analysis has proceeded as a psychology of the spectator. Our 
self-awareness forces us to admit that the feeling of art, as dependent 
as it may be upon the mute beauty of forms, cannot be isolated 
from the echoes awakened around it of feelings or dreams in harmony 
with the desire of the character of the individual. Faith is not an 
element necessarily extraneous to the admiration for the Roncalli 
Pieta, nor is love of nature necessarily a thing distinct from the 
admiration of a Song landscape. Berenson in his turn concludes therefrom 
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that decoration cannot be separated from illustration, the form from the 
meaning; that is the very conclusion reached by Malraux. In the complex 
development of his thought, however, in summing up a very long 
experience and a daily reflection, a single proposition cannot by itself 
account for his opinion; as in Malraux’s book, though less openly, the 
affirmations that follow one another are moments of reasoning, almost 
pauses, rather than the sole expression of recognised truth. Granted that 
the decorative element must not be detached from its content, since both 
are merged in one and the same feeling of admiration: but the perfection 
of forms remains the foundation of art; the decisive quality of the bisons 
of Altamira, as of the paintings of Degas or of Cézanne, is to suggest 
motion or relief; that is the only indispensable element of art. All the rest, 
brilliance of colours or charm of representation, is only superfluity which 
can fill the senses or enchant the eye but not establish the value of a work. 
Without inventiveness of design, without the sharpness of vision 
which brings together in one line the substantial qualities of forms, any 
art would exhaust itself vainly to express a thought. 


Even in the dialectics of Malraux a sentence appears, here and there a 
supposition, which would justify other preferences than his own, as if he 
had not been able to regulate all the admirations which he felt possible; this 
is the case where he puts in doubt his own disdain for the eighteenth- 
century English portrait. Any reflection on art forces us to accept, though 
it be for an instant, different and contradictory convictions if it expresses 
an experience of works of art: these impose on every sincere spirit, as long 
as he is admiring them, their own truth. Thus one would be tempted to 
choose, from all of Malraux’s pages, those passages where his intelligence 
investigates the works themselves in their particular qualities, had he not 
found at times words so vitally expressive of the outburst of feeling 
aroused by a statue or a picture: when the Jeune fille au turban becomes a 
‘translucent pebble’, it is of little importance that the art of Vermeer be 
grasped exactly through reasoning; the style suffices to render the beauty 
of a painted work, and Malraux is here an artist himself rather than the 
reasoning commentator of the art of others. For the rest, searching his book 
only for commentary on visual art, one would love to stop at the pages 
which are engrossed with the sculptural force of Giotto’s frescoes, or 
isolate such details as the modelled eye-lids or the lips of Gothic or Indian 
statues. Where attention is fixed upon a work to justify its power, 
aesthetic reflection justifies itself more than in his doctrine. 
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One might say, in this sense—without forcing the resemblance— 
that from different approaches Malraux and Berenson end up, 
nevertheless, in a similar orientation. Their disagreement remains a 
quarrel of tastes: to the defensive distrust of Berenson, so anxious 
to clear aesthetic feelings of ill-founded admirations, responds the 
receptivity of Malraux, persistent in justifying the preferences of his 
age. But despite the regrets or the passing contradictions of their thought, 
they return unfailingly to the same concern: to question only the works 
themselves, and to consider objects or feelings only insofar as they are 
represented, denied, or transformed in statues or paintings. Hence their 
common aversion against subject matter, literary merit or sentimental 
aesthetics. Many reservations are effaced before the utility of such an 
attitude. That the taste which Malraux wants to justify in his sociology of 
art is not the taste of the large public but only of certain circles; that he is 
unable to give a valid explanation of all of European art because he follows 
too closely certain current aesthetic trends; that the theories of Berenson, 
on the other hand, justify but scantily certain forms of art too alien to his 
taste; that this taste may seem too narrow, for instance, when he rejects, 
however reluctantly, even the glass of the Middle Ages: all this is less 
important than discipline upon which both insist. 

Berenson’s prejudices therefore count little, no matter whether one 
agrees or does not agree with the pages where he explains the power of 
certain qualities of art: ‘Motion is the pure energy which gives life to the 
arabesque. There is a tendency here towards aesthetic identification, as if 
there were something in me which lived the life of the contour, when it 
glides, moves, turns, smooth or rugged, always endowed with life and 
with sensibility ...’ The state of grace which a beautiful drawing can 
give has certainly never been more exactly described. 

Thus the essential remains this discipline of analysis, applied to works 
and solicitous to discover there the autonomy of art. In the spirit of Malraux 
curiosity for and love of masterpieces never efface his own creative tem- 
perament, so fascinated at the same time by the history and by the 
singularity of genius, that he is tempted to form both the one and the other 
in the image of his own passions. That is why his book is perhaps less than 
Berenson’s a breviary for those who want to learn how to see. But the 
movement which thus carries contemporary criticism to a discernment of 
the particular properties of a work of art validates too many of his 
observations: undoubtedly there is food for thought here for a wider public. 
To deny that the masterpiece may be defined by the pleasure it gives 
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implies, first of all, that this pleasure is rarely the effect of art, and often 
originates in a ready sentimentality: on that point Berenson and Malraux 
would agree. In this respect, aesthetic admiration would not be facile 
sentiment; reflection on art has the merit that it makes us experience its 
difficulty and thus curtails the biases of each of us. Faced with the works of 
art, we learn that the taste for the pastorals of Huet or the coloured 
splendour of the early Hals is more spontaneous than the taste for Pol- 
laiuolo or for Piero della Francesca. The facility of a lovable art is in no 
danger of lacking admirers. The history of art would not suffer greatly 
from a discipline which would force it to do some homework, in the form 
of a patient commentary, such as exists in the history of literature. 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVOLUTION 


It may be an exaggeration to say that a reappraisal of the concept of evolu- 
tion is taking place. But it cannot be denied that in the last few years a 
number of extremely important studies have given new formulations to 
some of the fundamental questions concerning the rhythm, structure and 
meaning of biological evolution. It might be of interest, therefore, to dis- 
cuss the present state of these problems and to indulge in some critical 
considerations regarding them. 

The first group of problems, and perhaps the most difficult one, con- 
cerns the time dimension of evolution. The statement that living forms 
evolve in time is a truism, but underlying that assertion is the assumption 
that one of the very problems in question has already been solved. What 
is this time in which biological evolution takes place? Is it historical or 
physical? In other words, is the chronological pattern of evolution to be 
related to the concrete rhythms of the temporal experience of man or to an 
abstract conception of time? 

Traditional paleontology has an unambiguous answer: there can be but 
one time, a time which includes the history of matter, the history of life, 
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and finally, the history of humanity. Hence eminent specialists even today 
engage in complicated estimates as to the date of the first appearance of 
amphibians or sauropsides; and the age of a class of animals or plants is cal- 
culated in millions or even thousands of millions of years. If these astrono- 
mical figures were merely used as convenient devices or guide posts there 
could be no objection to such genealogical life trees. But for a great number 
of people this gigantic chronology seems to have historical meaning. Now 
if one considers that the time of human history is loaded with culture and 
steeped in sociality one realises instantly that a history of life has only a 
metaphorical meaning. Nor is it more significant to speak of the universe, 
connecting histories in which man dves not exist to one which is made by 
and with him. This does not mean that evolution, as it specifically con- 
cerns life, is to be thought of as a purely abstract order of succession; such a 
notion would be absurd and self-contradictory. It simply means that it 
would be better to conceive of evolutionary time on a level where a 
tendency to anthropomorphic thinking would be less likely to distort the 
real rhythms. 

A promising attempt in this direction has been made by some contem- 
porary naturalists. And the last few years have witnessed a very original 
paleontological approach which tends to break up the study of evolu- 
tionary rhythms into detailed analyses of phyletic lines.’ Starting with the 
hypothesis that phenotypical variations (that is, apparent variations) corre- 
spond to genetic variations (that is, internal modifications of the transmitted 
heredity), evolutionary rhythms are estimated on the basis of what C. G. 
Simpson calls the rate of evolution,’ that is, by coefficients expressing the 
relative growth of two or more given characteristics. Thus it has been 
possible to follow the phyletic evolution from Hyracantherium to Equus by 
studying the relative growth of the muzzle and of the skeletal frame 
through all the intermediate species. This study reveals a regular and per- 
fect convergence of both growths. For the more the rate of evolution 
shows regular integration and convergence in the transformation of 
numerous characteristics, the more one is able to assume that it has been 
rapid. The evolutionary rhythm of a line is therefore defined by the con- 
gruence, within the line, of the transformations involved. In this new 
approach what interests the palaeontologist is not so much dating the first 


1A phylum is a group of organisms of common origin whose progressive divergences are 
traced in evolution. 


*Cf. especially Rythmes et modalités de l’ Evolution, Albin Michel, 1950, pp. 350. 
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appearance of a phylum in the general history of life—as one dates the 
invention of printing in the general history of technology, or Newton’s 
discovery of principles of mathematical analysis in the history of science— 
but establishing the structures that are to define the particular rhythm of 
transformation in each important line. In this way the fundamental postu- 
late of transformism is preserved, which places the evolution of organisms 
in a concrete, objective time. But one no longer tries to describe the general 
history of evolution as such. This method, of course, does not exempt us 
from thinking of evolution in terms of ‘before’ and ‘after’. It is essential to 
science to be able to determine the successive generations that have led 
species to their final stage of development, but it is not at all necessary that 
the unfolding of these generations be expressed in a language that con- 
stantly reveals the gaps of a precarious and inadequate chronology. It is 
sufficient for us to be able to follow this development according to the 
rhythms that have marked it until now; the time which contains and 
defines these discontinuous and irregular rhythms is incommensurable 
with the time in which the evolution of humanity takes place. 

But the crux of the problem of evolution clearly does not lie in these 
chronological impasses. As a matter of fact whether one considers evolu- 
tionary time a purely symbolical and logical concept or the concrete frame 
of the transformation of living things, it can tell us nothing objective about 
the transformation itself. In order to analyse and try to trace the course of 
this transformation one must first have defined its nature. 

It is, then, the fundamental problem of the nature of evolution that we 
must go back to.We hope that the reader will pardon the necessarily super- 
ficial treatment of this question in the brief exposition that follows. 

What contemporary biologists are faced with is nothing less than the old 
conflict between Darwinism and Lamarckism seen in the light of new 
facts. 

It is Darwinism that inspires the monumental posthumous treatise of the 
distinguished biologist, L. Cuénot, L’ Evolution biologique,* the most recent 
attempt at a synthesis of the problem of evolution. From the outset 
Cuénot’s position is dogmatic. According to him the only explanation 
capable of providing a coherent solution to the problem of evolution is the 
genetic one, a position generally known as Neo-Darwinism. It is not 
surprising then that the author spends more than 150 pages going over the 
fundamental data of the science of heredity in a book which proposes to 


31’ Evolution biologique. Paris: Masson Ed., 1951, pp. 392, 197 figs. 
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deal with nothing but evolution. For him there is no breach of continuity 
between mutation and variation. And he holds that the same complex 
processes that, within one species, bring about mutations in the genes 
through structural modifications, operate within a genus, a family, an 
order and even a class. 

However, as Cuénot himself states, the gene (the material factor of 
inheritance and the fundamental factor in evolution) considered in itself is 
only a noumenon, an abstraction. This gene in fact exists in an environment; 
the study of the conditions of existence of the gene is called phenogenetics. 
This environment, Cuénot adds (and the words he uses here are very 
important) is ‘normal, habitual or average’. We shall come back to this 
point shortly since it is not at all certain that an environment in which 
living beings develop can ever be defined as neutral and constant to this 
extent. After all, life is never indifferent. But let us return to Cuénot. 
Through phenogenetics (the study of the conditions of existence, provided 
by the environment, of the transmitted substance) he is obliged to raise 
immediately the problem of the inheritance of acquired characteristics. 
We must a‘mit that the way the author states and solves this problem 
essential to any theory of evolution is rather disconcerting. With ad- 
mirable erudition and clarity Cuénot passes in review all the facts concern- 
ing the inheritance of acquired characteristics. Almost always he denies it: 
that which is not transmitted directly from germ-cell to germ-cell cannot 
be inherited.* Since all the attempts to find in the transmitted hereditary 
material those characteristics acquired by the individual have failed, the 
author believes that heredity of this kind does not and cannot exist. But if 
this scholar, convinced Neo-Darwinian that he is, refuses to grant any 
evolutionary significance to ‘acquired’ variation, why, one wonders, 
does he attach so much importance to phenogenetics as one of the primary 
factors in evolution? In fact Cuénot’s thinking here is as wavering as the 
Neo-Darwinian theory is ambiguous and unsatisfying on this very point. 
The analysis of the influence of the environment on the hereditary material 
is in fact one of the principles of the theory itself. But what influence can 
be meant there, if, a priori, no violation of the germinal purity by adventi- 
tious factors is admitted? One is irresistibly led to think of the Cartesian 
dualism of extrinsic and innate ideas, the former having no real existence, 
or at most drawing some semblance of existence from the foundations 
of the mind itself. But Descartes could justify the thesis that the origin of 


‘Germ cells are autonomous male and female reproductory cells in the organisms (or soma) 
which produce them, and which contain the heriditary material. 
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ideas cannot but be in thought itself because of the reflective character of 
thought, whereas the Neo-Darwinian theory of ‘innateness’ is self-contra- 
dictory when on the one hand it refuses to grant the environment causality, 
and on the other it pretends to recognise it. In Cuénot’s study this am- 
biguity gives rise to a series of paradoxes or even doctrinal prejudices. 

An example of this is his position on the question of cavernicoles. Classi- 
fied under this name is a heterogeneous group of animals who live in the 
dark and who have lost their sight; paleontological documents and even 
ecological studies demonstrate that previously they were able to see. In 
this connexion Cuénot is faced with the following dilemma: did the 
cavernicoles become blind because they found themselves for unknown 
reasons in a dark environment to which they gradually adapted them- 
selves; or did they become blind gradually, by regressive orthogenesis’ 
because their original lucifugous constitution drove them away from all 
sources of light? The second horn of the dilemma reflects the Neo- 
Darwinian viewpoint; it bases the adaptive relation of the species to the 
environment on a genotypical (hereditary) property of the former. But 
difficulties begin to arise when, using this simplified scheme, we try to 
explain the different levels of what is called the regressive orthogenesis of 
ocular pigmentation in the cavernicoles. In fact these animals are of three 
kinds: the trogloxenes whose modus vivendi is polyadaptive, i.e., they can 
live both in the dark and in the light; their visual potentialities are only 
partially diminished compared to those of animals of their species whose 
existence is purely epigeal (above the surface of the ground). Then come 
the troglophiles who choose an endogeous (subterranean) habitat but who 
retain some visual keenness. Finally there are the entirely endogeous 
troglobes who are absolutely blind. Now it is possible to follow the ortho- 
genetic phases which take a species from the trogloxenic to the troglobous 
state. In order to understand the relation of these phases to the biotopic 
(environmental) modifications one must admit, as does Cuénot, that 
in cavernicoles living endogeously, increasingly depigmented mutants 
appeared. This explanation in no way sacrifices the principles of Mendel- 
Morgan genetics, but it does suggest a kind of pre-established harmony. In 
fact it seems to be by two independent series of causes that cavernicoles 
became blind and that their biotopes passed from semi-darkness to total 
darkness, the first causal factor being genetic mutation, the second, chance. 
It is difficult indeed to find a connexion between the two. 


5 Orthogenesis is the process by which a certain number of characteristics are modified in 
evolution in the same direction and according to a principle of increasing unity. 
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After considering the genetic and the phenogenetic factors Cuénot 
examines the struggle for life and natural selection, which he regards as the 
third and fourth fundamental factors in heredity. There is no point in dis- 
cussing at length the origin of these basic concepts which were suggested 
to Darwin by the studies of the economist Malthus. The struggle for life 
resulting in the survival of the fittest has been given a new formulation in 
modern genetics. The virtus of the fittest is materialised as chromosomic 
substance, and the fitness of species and individuals is regarded as being in 
exact relation to their genotypical potentiality. But to speak of the fitness 
of a gene or group of genes has no meaning if one looks for an objective 
frame of reference within the genes themselves and notoutsidethem. Now, 
the criterion of this fitness is the environment defined as all the cosmic, 
physical, biological and even psychological conditions that envelop the 
activity of an organism. This environment is to be considered as neutral 
and indifferent; and on this point Darwin, modern geneticists, and Cuénot 
all agree. One can only define it as “the fact of being that which is’. Cuénot 
clarifies his idea by saying that an environment defined in this way is no 
more than a synonym for chance. In this environment individuals quickly 
find themselves in a struggle for survival. Moreover they are exposed to 
the determinism of cosmic and physical conditions. The inferiority or 
superiority of an organism of one genotype to another, that is, is measured 
exactly by the duration of its resistance to this double subjection, and con- 
sequently by the progressive reduction of these two hostile factors. The 
species which is destined to proliferate is, by definition, the one which 
overcomes both its biological competitors and cosmic adversity. 

Cuénot has offered numerous examples of natural selection in the course 
of demonstrating how this notion has been clarified through the experi- 
ments of geneticists. Nowadays it is the inferiority or superiority of the 
mutant in relation to the specific type which constitutes what can be called 
the epistemological profile of natural selection. 

A concrete rendering of this profile has been attempted by Tessier and 
Lhéritier in a number of ingenious experiments that Cuénot mentions. 
Drosophila (fruit flies) of two races, funebris and wild, were put in a box 
which represented a miniature universe. At the end of a few months a 
notable decrease in the number of D. funebris’ in relation to D. melanogaster’ 
occurred regardless which were more numerous at the beginning. But 
when the authors changed the temperature of the box-universe from 20°C 


6 Mutant race. 
Primitive race. 
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(a temperature favourable to the evolution of the melanogaster) to 15°C they 
obtained an increased hatching of funebris and a marked decrease of 
melanogaster. The conclusions of Tessier and Lhéritier, as well as of Cuénot 
can be briefly stated as follows: in an experimental environment resem- 
bling as far as possible the conditions of the natural environment, the 
selective value of the environment is measured by the constancy of the 
relation between the objective conditions of the environment (tempera- 
ture, food, etc.) and the genotypical constitution of the races or species 
inhabiting it. The variations in the respective percentages of the two races 
in the experiment referred to are connected with a reshuffling of this rela- 
tion. Natural selection which eliminates funebris from the melanogaster 
universe at 20°C strengthens them, on the contrary, at 15° because the lower 
temperature is, if one may say so, the objective correlative of the genetic 
mutation which engenders the race D. funebris. In other words, according 
to the most modern point of view, natural selection measures the correla- 
tion or absence of correlation of the genic mechanism and the environ- 
ment in which it functions. Here again we find the two independent 
causalities that we have already encountered in dealing with pheno- 
genetics. On one hand there is genetic causation, on the other, chance. We 
are again forced to remark that the relation between the two is difficult to 
see, unless it is a purely random one. But when we speak of selection do 
we not imply that a hierarchy of values exists among organisms? How is 
it possible to juxtapose an explanation based on value and one based on 
chance without a contradiction? 

To sum up, we can group Cuénot’s theses under three headings. 
(1) Evolution is an aspect of the phenomenon of heredity and can be 
demonstrated experimentally. (2) Since it has never been possible to 
demonstrate the inheritance ofacquired characteristics experimentally, such 
inheritance is dubious. (3) Finally, the phenomenon of selection, one of the 
principal factors in evolution, is determined by the relation of genotype 
and environment. 

These ideas, as we have seen, constitute the fundamental principles of 
the Neo-Darwinian theory of evolution, and it appears that Cuénot has 
accepted them. It is true that he has indicated the limitations of the theory 
in making certain reservations, but he does not seem to recognise what is 
paradoxical in his position. In numerous remarks scattered throughout his 
treatise he recalls the resolutely teleological nature of his biological theories. 
Moreover, as persons interested in biology and philosophy know, the 
books and articles he has written or influenced emphasise the inadequacy 
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of mechanistic explanations of living phenomena. And yet L’ Evolution 
biologique seems to be largely based on a mechanistic notion which excludes 
finality or even the simple concept of the ‘direction’ of a biological object. 
Cuénot undoubtedly wished to confine himself to science in this study, 
and one cannot but respect this attitude. Yet there is the problem of 
whether a scientific theory based exclusively on experience does not, in 
biology, falsify the experience itself. In other words, can the type of ex- 
perience represented by biological evolution be subsumed under the cate- 
gory of what is commonly known as scientific experiment? In the attempt 
to reduce evolution to a conceptual category to which it cannot be reduced 
one runs the risk of distorting its meaning. For evolution can only be 
taken by science as a meaning, that is, a significance given to phenomena 
which experience cannot account for satisfactorily, and which philosophy 
with an overly simplified finalistic system can explain no better. We shall 
see farther on what is signified by the ‘meaning’ of evolution. At this 
point we might indicate three areas of confusion in the theory of Neo- 
Darwinism. 

First, there is their identification of evolution with heredity. According 
to Cuénot, who follows the most orthodox Neo-Darwinians on this point, 
the continuity of these two phenomena, if not their identity, is absolute. 
Now one could answer that for Darwin the evolutionary phenomenon 
had to do only with the transformations of the species, while in the work 
of contemporary geneticists (nor does Cuénot himself deny this), it has 
to do uniquely with the mutations which take place within the species 
itself, bringing about the birth of new races or variants: that is, with 
‘micro-evolution’. But the experimental production of new species has 
never been accomplished. In other words what we now call ‘macro- 
evolution’ has never been susceptible to experimental demonstration. For 
Cuénot the problem is simplified owing to his own notion of the species. 
In an earlier work on this subject* he emphasised the rather conventional 
limits of the species and he denied that there was a specific heredity 
existing along with a genotypical heredity, as A. Brachet maintained, 
making a distinction between special or nuclear heredity and general or 
cytoplasmic.* But even admitting that the limits of the species are fluid and 
that there is only one kind of heredity, which affects both the cytoplasm 


8L’Espéce, Doin Ed. 

*The first kind concerns only the details of organisation of individuals within the species; the 
second fixes within each individual the general characteristics of organisation which deter- 
mine the structure of the species. 
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and the nucleus, Cuénot has merely shifted the problem and not solved it. 
For the transformations of what we are forced to call the species (if only 
for convenience) have never been perceived, either by observation or 
experiment, except within the species itself. Thus the genetic experiments 
invoked by Neo-Darwinians to justify their theory of evolution is hardly 
capable of providing a demonstration of it. No one has ever succeeded in 
creating a species experimentally, and, a fortiori, a new genus, family, or 
order. Hence, heredity cannot be identified with evolution. It does offer a 
picture of transformations that can be produced in the domain of life, but 
between evolutionary transformation and genetic mutation there is pro- 
bably a difference of kind and not simply of degree. 

The second confusion concerns the notion of ‘acquired’. Generally 
‘acquired’ is taken as synonymous with ‘experimental’. Declaring that itis 
impossible to demonstrate the inheritance of acquired characteristics by 
experiment, the Neo-Darwinians conclude that this heredity does not exist. 
But they confuse life considered in its own vital process with the narrowed 
life of the scientific experiment. For it is clear that in this domain even more 
than in those usually studied by biology and physiology, the experimental 
conditions represent very inexactly indeed the normal conditions of 
biological phenomena. The laboratory is not a normal environment for 
a living being, if by normal one means ‘that which conforms to the norm’, 
i.e., to the biological dynamism of this being. Life is dynamism, or even 
better, ‘dynamic polarity’, as G. Canguilhem put it.” For the organism the 
norm is the sum total of biological behaviours which realise its optimum 
adaptation in the environment where it develops; the normal then, G. 
Canguilhem maintains, cannot be defined in terms of statistical frequency. 
It implies an evaluation on the basis of which the organism selects that 
environment which is most favourable to its physiological potentialities. 
Therefore the natural environment is irreducible to the experimental 
environment; the former is chosen by the living organism, the latter is 
imposed on it. It follows then that evolutionary phenomena, which mani- 
fest the dynamism of life itself, have a better chance of developing in the 
environment that life has chosen in order to realise itself than they have in 
artificial conditions where the normal defined as normative tends to 
become the normal of mathematical average. 

We have pointed out over and over again Cuénot’s tendency to define 
the biological environment as the sum of the conditions of existence which 


10‘ Essai sur quelques problémes concernants le normal et le pathologique’, Les Belles Lettres, 
1943, Pp- 157- 
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are presented to the living organism from the outside, just as they are, 
indifferent, neutral, without any essential relation to the needs peculiar to 
this organism. But this conception is probably too narrow. And we shall 
again quote Canguilhem, who notes that environments, like organisms, 
can only be called normal with reference to a norm, that is, to the sum of 
conditions of existence which are ‘normal’ because they permit organisms 
to manifest their productivity by and through them. Thus the environ- 
ment, which the Lamarckians considered to be one of the chief factors in 
evolution is able to play a role in the transformation of living beings only 
inso far as a concrete and inner relationship is established, with the organism 
constituting itself the best environment for living and the environment 
taking on biological significance only to the degree that it has been given 
value by the organisms. It is in this sense that the notion of ‘acquired’ 
takes on meaning. But obviously this meaning cannot be demonstrated 
experimentally, for the biological environment would have to be reduced 
to the environment of the laboratory, thereby giving rise to the same 
confusion and error we have just pointed out. 

The third ambiguity is the confusion of the notion of selection with the 
idea of chance. It has been shown over and over again that the concept of 
chance played an almost magical role in Neo-Darwinism. We have called 
attention to the fact that life is never indifferent and this should be enough 
to refute the explanations of evolution by chance. But the weakness of 
such an explanation becomes real confusion when even the phenomenon 
of selection is attributed to chance. As a matter of fact the notion of selec- 
tion is borrowed from the social and technological activities of man. 
Selection signifies a definite choice aimed at the elimination of values that 
are considered unfruitful in favour of values considered to be superior or 
more efficacious. In other words, finality is an element in all selection if one 
uses finality in its etymological sense to mean the pursuit of an end. 
Natural selection, then, is simply one aspect of a specifically human teleo- 
logy on the biological plane. So we see that natural selection cannot be 
determined by chance, which could function only in a universe completely 
devoid of values; natural selection makes sense only in reference to superior 
or inferior values of life, whether it is a matter of fertility, strength, or 
power of resistance to the external stimulations of the environment. So 
that selection can be called ‘natural’, strictly speaking, only in so far as life 
manifests, in the form of implicit meanings and judgments, the same 
striving for values that characterises human choice explicitly. 

For example, it has been observed that two varieties of butterflies of 
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the species Biston betularia in the industrial districts of England find them- 
selves in a struggle for existence, and that the number of black butterflies 
(mutants) is greater than that of grey (normal). In captivity, however, it 
has been shown that the grey eliminate the black. If one accepted the usual 
explanation that natural selection is purely random, one could not under- 
stand why the relative predominance of the same varieties changes in two 
different environments if the environment is considered neutral. The 
explanation is simple. Although the grey butterflies are more vigorous 
than the black the latter in their natural environment can conceal them- 
selves better than the former on trees that have been blackened by the 
smoke of the surrounding industrial districts. The natural selection which 
operates in favour of the black variety in nature, translated in our language, 
expresses the choice by this variety of a protective universe which the grey 
variety cannot enter. And since in captivity the norms of this universe are 
upset, it is the sheer biological strength of the grey variety that imposes 
itself as the new norm of selection. But there again it cannot be chance that 
decides; at most one might suppose that it is as a result of chance, driven by 
a blind determinism, that the grey variety is stronger than the black. But 
since the norm of this strength can only be evaluated in the course of the 
struggle for life in an environment which is only what the organisms make 
of it, the strength of the grey variety is completely relative to the norma- 
tive structure of the environment: lack of the particular trees that provide 
a means of protection for the black variety. In captivity this structure is 
imposed by man and consequently cannot be considered natural; but were 
such a structure to constitute itself in nature it would correspond to a 
series of biological undertakings or behaviours by both varieties which 
would exclude the operation of chance, because there is nothing random 
in even the most elementary processes of life. But, as we noted already on 
a previous occasion, it is not always easy to separate the level of pure 
biology from that of philosophy, when we are dealing with the problem 
of evolution. In obtaining nourishment the organism already imposes its 
life norms on the environment in some way by the mere fact of preferring 
one food to another. Life is always selective. And one can speak of natural 
selection on two conditions: (1) that it be recognised as a directed selection 
operating in a nature where values exist, a nature characterised by choice 
and preference which the living being imposes on the environment by 
imposing itself on other living beings; and (2) that we eliminate the vague 
and abstract notion of chance which may, indeed, appease our ignorance 


but which hardly defines a reality. 
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Ought we conclude from this brief analysis that Cuénct is to be criti- 
cised for having adopted the only theory that has attempted to give an 
explanation embracing the whole of biological evolution? In other words, is 
it by going back to the notion of ‘acquired’, by accepting the possibility of 
a direction and an ‘orientation’ in evolution that we should reformulate 
the problem? Such a hypothesis would obviously be too ambitious, if not 
indeed fantastic, unless it were supported by a philosophy. On the other 
hand, without encroaching on a field where Cuénot’s competence and 
authority are uncontested one may raise questions and suggest problems 
which biology itself may be able to substantiate in the future. 

Until now we have not mentioned the principles of Michourinian 
biology, which attempts to justify the inheritance of acquired characteristics 
experimentally and to explain evolution in general by it. There is no ques- 
tion here of entering into the technical debates which started after the 
publications of Michourin’s school. But we cannot ignore them if we want 
to restore meaning to the concept of ‘acquired’. It is true that from the 
point of view of previously held ideas about the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics there is a danger of inconsistency in the present tendency to 
regard such heredity as experimentally proved. This is a difficult problem 
to solve. But even if the facts are disturbing and controversial, the theo- 
retical principle underlying them is so suggestive that biologists will 
undoubtedly try to clarify and develop its implications. Through the 
studies of the school of Michourin the notion of adaptation has been given 
a significance that it had lost after Lamarck. The idea that the species are 
tied to their life environments by a concrete bond; that the relation 
between them is not fortuitous but organic and effective—all of this has 
been brought to light by the Russian biologists. It would be paradoxical 
indeed if at the very time when vital processes, be they somatic or psycho- 
logical, tend to be defined by this relationship we refused to take it into 
account on a level where it would probably have incalculable importance 
at once. 

The work of the Russian school deserves attention from still another 
point of view. The school has been considered to belong to the Lamarckian 
tradition as a matter of course; some people have gone so far as to speak of 
the ‘Neo-Lamarckism’ of the followers of Michourin and Lysenko. This 
genealogy is evident enough when they try to explain evolutionary pheno- 
mena in terms of adaptation. But it is hardly necessary to emphasise the 
weakness of such a comparison if one considers the doctrines in their most 
rigorous sense. The true significance of Lamarckism must be sought in its 
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finalism; for Lamarck the concept of use had meaning only in relation to 
that spontaneity of the life force which so to speak projects organisms into 
their environments. In the evolutionism of Michourin, on the other hand, 
it is the strict determinism of the environment that imposes itself on the 
organism. And the contrast between Lamarck and Michourin becomes 
flagrant if we consider the materialistic ideology which inspires the 
work of the Russian school. But the difference as well as the similarity is 
instructive in relation to the general implications of theories of evolution. 
The current debate between biologists is most paradoxical. On one side is 
Neo-Darwinism, a mechanistic notion of evolution supported by the 
great majority of biologists and defended by Cuénot whose philosophy 
seems ill-adapted to an easy assimilation and acceptance of its principles, 
On the other side there is a conception of evolution which declares itself 
to be inspired by dialectical materialism but which even on very super- 
ficial analysis reveals its finalist nature. These paradoxes suggest that great 
caution and scepticism are necessary in any consideration of these ques- 
tions. Through what seems to be only a quarrel between schools they dis- 
close a much deeper contradiction which is that of evolutionism itself. 

Now Cuénot has reminded us, with great eloquence, that no serious 
person today would think of questioning the fact of evolution. But what- 
ever Cuénot may say, evolution is not a fact in the strict sense in which 
science understands the term. It remains an idea. And since this idea is not 
exactly a philosophical concept nor a theory in the scientific sense, it 
operates between the poles of pure speculation and objective experiment, 
getting closer and closer to its subject matter without ever covering the 
distance that separates them. From this follows the necessarily ideological 
aspect of the problem of evolution. And from this, too, follows the funda- 
mental importance of the history of this idea, which, while not being a 
scientific fact to be added to other scientific facts, could well be the only 
notion that gives a valid order to the known facts. 

In this connexion Paul Ostoya’s Les Théories de I’ Evolution" is particu- 
larly interesting. In studying the ‘evolution’ of the ideas about evolution 
one begins to wonder if it is possible to think of these two ‘evolutions’ 
separately, and if the law of one does not impose itself on the other. 
Ostoya’s virtue is first of all to have shown the remote origin of the con- 
cept of evolution. Long before the notion of transformism was recognised 
in the field of science, the idea of a progressive modification of living forms 


11Payot Ed., 1951, pp. 319. 
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has been expressed as a necessary principle of explanation, if only in the 
form of superstition. It seems, then, that the notion of evolution was 
from the very beginning a requirement of thought itself. It should be the 
philosopher's task to seek the psychological foundations of this need. Per- 
haps the concrete meaning of the conflicts which manifest themselves so 
violently within present-day transformism would then become clearer. 
But the historian who notes and follows the complex changes in the evo- 
lution of the ideas themselves is already able to tell us something about 
them. One has only to read Ostoya’s analysis attentively to be convinced 
that there is no progress, strictly speaking, in the ideas concerning evolu- 
tion. At most one can say that there is progress in the methods of investi- 
gation and in the techniques of comparison and experiment. But we have 
already seen that these methods and techniques, which have to do with 
existing structures and which are applied to a realm of ‘facts’, do not 
really substantiate the theory. Without the theory, however, the facts in 
themselves might have no value. Now the successive theories that have 
tried and are still trying to put these objective results into a system are so 
interrelated in their agreements and oppositions that they do not succeed 
in arriving at increasingly clear and objective explanations. For instance, 
there is Lamarckism in Darwin; and we have already seen that contem- 
porary Neo-Darwinism seems to be a coherent system of explanation only 
in so far as it does not explain evolution properly so called. But an exclu- 
sively Lamarckian system would be no more satisfactory, and as interesting 
as are the current ideas of Russian genetics, they have not demonstrated 
that a decisive influence of the environment on the evolution of a species 
can occur without the mediation of the genotype, which would remain 
the indispensable, internal generator of pheno-typical modifications. 

At the conclusion of this rapid and superficial analysis we are led to 
remark that, given the fact noted by Ostoya that it is impossible for con- 
temporary evolutionism to explain the mechanism of large-scale evolution, 
the most cautious and satisfying attitude to adopt is one which recognises 
the historicity of the human mind. Evolutionism, a necessary category of 
thought, is subject to the vicissitudes of its history. The limits of its 
objectivity are the limits of the objectivity of this history. 
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‘DIOGENES’ INTERNATIONAL PRIZE 


At the library of the Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris, the dissertations 
in the Humanities are arranged in chronological order. A single glance 
suffices to tell us that this classification by years coincides almost exactly 
with a classification by bulk. As we pass along through time, year by 
year, the volumes grow thicker; pamphlets merge imperceptibly into 
modest books, these into larger books, these in turn into weighty tomes; 
until finally we come across works embracing several volumes, each 
volume imposing in its own right. The explanation is simple: every 
author is normally led to consider the opinions of his predecessors in the 
same field or in neighbouring fields; these opinions he discusses, con- 
tests, approves, or amends; and finally this leads to the growth in bulk, 
gradual but unlimited, so evident on the shelves at the library. 

This practice has its merits and usefulness. Nevertheless, it tends to 
discredit any effort that cuts to the heart of a matter, that manages to 
unfold an idea in only a few pages, or that discards at once all accessory 
reflection in order to reach the essential. It is to encourage and to restore 
to a place of esteem this type of work (in no wise different from the 
original form of the dissertation) that we establish our international prize. 

R.C. 
Rules 
1. In 1955 Diogenes will grant an international prize of 1,000 dollars 
(350,000 francs). This prize is to be awarded to the best unpublished work 
concerned with the synthesis of knowledge and the contribution of views 
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both new and valid to any discipline whatsoever of humanistic studies. 
This work is to present briefly, lucidly, and in a compact manner, new 
and unpublished ideas on the orientation and future of a particular 
discipline. The author may report on a discovery of his own from which 
he draws important consequences, or he may define a method of renova- 
ting the investigations in this or that branch of humanistic studies. 
2. Works submitted for consideration by the jury are not to exceed the 
length of fifty double-spaced typewritten pages. They are to be sent in 
triplicate and must be written in one of the languages in which Diogenes 
currently appears (German, French, English, Spanish, Italian). 
3. Texts are to be received at the editorial offices of the magazine (19 
Avenue Kléber, Paris—16°) before 31 December 1954. 
4. The works received will be submitted first to specialists of recognised 
competence in the corresponding disciplines. These specialists are to be 
designated by general agreement among the member organisations of the 
L.C.P.H.S. (see the list facing the title-page) and the Editorial Staff of 
the magazine. 
5. The works retained will be submitted to an international jury, which 
will confer the prize, without appeal, sometime during the month of 
May 1955. 
6. The international jury is composed of philosophers, university profes- 
sors, and scholars. Each of the members is of acknowledged authority 
in his particular subject, and has, moreover, given proof of understanding 
the general movement of ideas in such a way that there can be no doubt 
as to his competence in distinguishing the fertility of new ideas.’ 
7. The jury may adjourn at any time in order to ask the co-operation of 
any person it regards useful in its deliberations. 

The president of the I.C.P.H.S. and the Editor in Chief of Diogenes are 
ex officio members of the jury. 
8. Every author who sends a work with the view of obtaining this prize, 
promises therewith to keep this work unpublished, in any language what- 
soever, until the day the prize is accorded; and, by the same token, 
accepts the exclusive publication of this work in Diogenes, for which he 
will receive the usual remuneration accorded by that magazine. 
‘Nominated as members of the jury: MM: 


D.W. BROGAN ANDRE MALRAUX JAQUES RUEFF 

COLIN CLARK LEWIS MUMFORD A. TOYNBEE 

LUCIEN FEBVRE S. RADHAKRISHNAN C. F. VON WEIZSACKER 
WERNER JAGER ALFONSO REYES 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


After the appearance, in the first number of Diogenes, of Emile Benveniste’s article, 
“Animal Communication and Human Language’, we received the following letter 
from Professor Karl von Frisch, some of whose works were referred to in that 


article. We are glad to publish this letter. 


To the Editor in Chief: 

You sent me the first number of the 
first volume of Diogenes; which 
number contained the article by E. 
Benveniste, ‘Animal Communication 
and Human Language’. Since in 
Benveniste’s description of my bee 
experiment there were certain errors 
(this had been brought to your atten- 
tion by Prof. Koehler of Freiburg), you 
asked me to formulate my own posi- 
tion towards the article. 

As a matter of fact, the description of 
the dances performed by the bees is not 
quite as it should be. And for the reader 
it must be hardly intelligible. That 
applies especially to the wagging- 
dance. In this dance, a bee, having found 


a source of food at a considerable dis- 
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tance from the hive, communicates to 
the other bees the exact distance of the 
find and the exact direction leading to 
it. The bee does not fly (p. 2) during the 
dance—which would not even be 
possible in the hive—it crawls; first a 
brief half circle to the left; then, wag- 
ging its abdomen vigorously, straight 
back to where it began; next a half 
circle to the right; again straight back, 
etc. The dance takes place on the 
vertical surface of the comb in the inside 
of the hive. The straight line described 
by the bee as it wags its abdomen indi- 
cates the direction of the food site. A 
straight line traced out towards the top 
of the comb means that the food site is 
in the same direction as the sun. A 
straight line 40° to the right means that 
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the food site lies 40° to the right of the 
direction of the sun, etc. 

When the sky is clouded over, the 
bees are not capable of finding their 
bearings by polarised light, as is main- 
tained on p. 4, for the simple reason 
that light from an overcast sky is not 
polarised. Bees can, however, in con- 
trast to us, perceive the sun behind a 
layer of clouds. It is the blue light of the 
open sky that is polarised; and this is of 
great importance for the bees in finding 
their bearings. Especially since—again 
in contrast to us—they can sense the 
direction of vibrations of polarised 
light. 

The author then attempts to define 
the differences between human lan- 
guage and “bee language’. He does not 
quite do justice, however, to the 
achievements of the bees. The trans- 
mitted message by no means contains 
only three items of information: the 
existence of a source of food, its 
distance, and its direction (p. 5). It also 
contains exact information as to the 
type of flower that is to be flown after. 
This, because every type of flower has 
its specific odour; and that odour is 
present in the nectar which is given in 
tiny portions to the other interested 
bees. Moreover, by varying the liveli- 
ness of the dance, the scout bee can 
communicate the value of the discovered 
source of food. In such a message, 
several factors are taken into account: 
the quantity of nectar, its sweetness 
(sugar content), the distance of the 
source from the hive (nearby sources 
are more profitable, since they demand 
less expenditure of time), and a number 
of other circumstances beside. 


Benveniste considers it another sub- 
stantial difference that the bee's 
message consists entirely in the dance, 
without the intervention of any 
‘vocal’ organ. But as far as we can be 
sure, bees have no means of hearing; 
thus a language employing sound 
would be senseless. Besides, even 
among humans we have a sign lan- 
guage: that of the deaf and dumb. That 
the sign language of bees is based upon 
visual perception, and therefore cannot 
take place in the dark, is false. Almost 
without exception the dancing is done 
in dark hives. The particulars to be 
communicated by the dance are 
received through the sense of touch and 
the sense of smell. 

Also it is not correct that the content 
of these messages always concerns but 
one fact, viz., food, and that the only 
variations of this theme concern the 
question of space (p. 6). According to 
my student, M. Lindauer, scout bees, 
out reconnoitring for the site of a new 
hive, return to report on suitable nest- 
ing places. And this they do by danc- 
ing, just the way they do when they 
have found a source of food. Since, 
however, several different scouts dis- 
cover several different sources of food, 
the community must agree on a 
definite site for its hive, if possible, on 
the best. And this actually happens. It is 
facilitated by the fact that the dances 
communicate more than just the loca- 
tion of the sites. According to the degree 
of liveliness, they also impart informa- 
tion as to the quality. In determining 
the quality, many circumstances are 
taken into account: wind protection, 
warmth, smell, etc. Thus a remarkable 
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phenomenon comes about. Bees that 
have found less favourable sites are 
moved by the livelier dances of their 
fellows to visit these other sites also. By 
this means they are usually won over. 
After several hours a general agree- 
ment is reached. Of course at this point 
the development is usually interrupted. 
The beekeeper interferes and captures 
the swarm. 

I agree with M. Benveniste com- 
pletely that the ‘language’ of bees is 
something quite different from human 
language. Therefore I would place the 
expression between quotation marks. 
But one may easily be permitted to say 
that “bee language’, its fertile expres- 
siveness and its many-sided, functional 
employment, far transcends every- 
thing else we know of communication 
among animals. 

K. VON FRISCH 
ZOOLOGISCHES INSTITUT 
MUNICH 


Professor Benveniste, to whom, as is 
customary, we have passed on Professor 
von Frisch’s letter, has sent us the following 
reply: 

To the Editor in Chief: 

I have not seen the German transla- 
tion of my article, which gives rise to 
Mr. von Frisch’s remarks, and I am only 
responsible for the original text where 
I summarised in a few words the 
description of the behaviour of the bees 
as given in Mr. von Frisch’s little book 
(Bees, 1950) which I quoted in my 
article. The only correction I have to 
make is the one concerning the ‘flight’, 
and this correction has already been 
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made by J. B. S. Haldane, Diogenes 
No. 4, p. 61, n. 1, and does not alter in 
any way my own conclusions. 

As far as the rest is concerned, I feel 
it necessary to rectify in my tum 
several of Mr. von Frisch’s assertions. 

1.I had written: ‘The message 
passed on contains three items of 
information; or, more precisely, only 
three have been identified until now: 
the existence of a source of food, its 
distance, and its direction’ (p. 5). Mr. 
von Frisch says that we should add 
another item: that the scent conveyed 
by the bee gives an indication as to the 
importance of the food source. This, 
however, would entail the confusion I 
wanted to avoid. I have restricted my 
observations to the data implied by the 
dance, leaving aside those that the bees 
could obtain through tactile or olfac- 
tory impressions which, moreover, 
have no remarkable characteristics. The 
only question arising is: ‘Are the bees 
informed through the dance of the scout 
about the nature of the flower visited?’ 
Mr. von Frisch himself shows that they 
are not. 

2. Mr. von Frisch thinks that a 
language consisting of sounds would 
be senseless among the bees as they have 
no sense of hearing. I fail to grasp the 
purport of this remark. I did not mean 
to imply any inferiority in the ana- 
tomical constitution of the bee, but just 
to state this obvious fact: that the func- 
tion of man’s phonic and acoustic 
organs has its counterpart in gesture and 
sight among the bees. 

3. Mr. von Frisch alleges that “even 
among humans we have a sign language: 


that of the deaf and dumb’. He falls 
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prey to the common illusion concern- 
ing gesture language. Must we remind 
him that the deaf and dumb language is 
altogether artificial and conventionally 
formed and that a gesture language 
independent of a vocal language has 
never been found anywhere? There is 
no possible comparison, here, with the 
bee language. 

4. Finally Mr. von Frisch considers as 
incorrect my referring the message of 
the bees exclusively to food. He cites as 
an example Lindauer’s experiments 
which are undoubtedly very interesting 
and enlarge the scope of the problem. 
But the way in which this emendation 
has been introduced will mislead the 
uninformed reader. Let me repeat that 
my only source was Mr. von Frisch’s 


book published in 1950. Now Lin- 
dauer’s observations are not mentioned 
at all there: his name does not even 
appear in the bibliography. In 1950 
Mr. von Frisch published the conclu- 
sions which I summarised and which 
refer only to food, as the reader may 
easily ascertain. Now he is availing him- 
self of Lindauer’s experiments which 
were made known in 1951 (cf. Haldane, 
loc. cit. p. 68, n. 9) to rectify what 
I had written following his own 
book, published in 1950. I find this 
procedure rather strange. A compara- 
tive glance at the dates will show that 
Mr. von Frisch is actually correcting 
and completing his own observations 
through my article. He might have 
said so. E. BENVENISTE 
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REVIEWS 


LOUIS RENOU ON ERICH FRAUWALLNER, 
J. A. B. VAN BUITENAN, 
HARIDAS BHATTACHARYYA, 


AND P. V. KANE 





Louis Renou 


Geschichte der indischen Philosophie 


BY ERICH FRAUWALLNER 


I. Band. Salzburg: Otto Miiller, 1953, pp. xlix+496, in octavo. 


Ramanuja on the Bhagavadgita 


BY J. A. B. VAN BUITENEN 


’s Gravenhage, 1953, pp. xv+187, in octavo. Depository: Oriental Bookshop, 


La Haye. 


The Cultural Heritage of India 


Vol. III: The Philosophies 


BY HARIDAS BHATTACHARYYA (Ed.) 
Calcutta: The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 1953, pp. xxi+695, in 


octavo. 


History of Dharmagastra (Vol. iv) 


BY P. V. KANE 


Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1953 
‘Government Oriental Series B’, No. 6), pp. xxxii+926, in octavo. 


Treatises on Indian philosophy have 
multiplied in the last thirty years, in the 
West as well as in India itself. And in 
spite of the demanding nature of this 
subject—it exacts, so to speak, a uni- 
form presentation; it entails a whole 
succession of systems, each one of 
which is elaborated in a more or less 
independent manner—this abundance 
is nonetheless profitable. Each author 
makes his contribution in the detailed 
account of new views and strives to 
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rejuvenate a somewhat refractory 
material, even if this involves the taking 
up of old views, discarded or neglected 
by the new generation of scholars. 
Mr. Frauwallner’s work stands out, 
first of all, by its dimensions. The first 
volume, rather compact in pre- 
sentation and wording, concerns as a 
matter of fact nothing more than the 
origins: the so-called ‘philosophy’ of 
the Veda and of the Epics, the origins of 
the Yoga, the doctrines of the Buddhists 
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and Jains as seen in the canonical 
Scriptures, and finally that series, pre- 
sumably the most ancient of the great 
classical systematisations; namely, the 
Satnkhya and the Yoga of the ‘aphoris- 
tic’ sources and their direct com- 
mentaries. 

Later developments, the more recent 
systems, including the sacred writings 
of our own age (generally neglected by 
the authors of handbooks), will be the 
subject of three or four volumes yet to 
come. 

Preceded by a brilliant “Introduction 
to Indian Thought’ by Leo Gabriel, the 
book, despite its size, follows the plan 
of an essay. The scholarly equipment 
remains in the background. Only the 
indispensable is given as to the sources. 
At the end of the volume, there is 
rather extensive bibliographical in- 
formation, a selection of references to 
original texts, as well as notes explain- 
ing in detail the points where the 
author differs from his predecessors. 

Quite legitimately, Frauwallner tries 
to approach his subject from a new 
angle, and this, first of all, in the relative 
importance he grants to different areas. 
The Vedic origins, elsewhere dilated 
upon to excess, especially by Deussen, 
are here hardly mentioned. Our author 
considers (wrongly, we believe) philo- 
sophically insignificant the speculative 
poems of the Rigveda. Philosophy (but 
does not philosophy, in India as else- 
where, exist also in other forms than 
the methodically expounded?) begins 
for him with the Upanishads, those 
tracts on the self and the non-self— 
filled with extraneous matter—in which 
he sees, not without cause, fragments 


from the liturgy of the old Brahmanas. 

One principle our author tries to 
follow is the chronological presentation 
of his facts. He reproaches his predeces- 
sors for having described systems of 
thought as existing side by side, the 
length of centuries, with little or no 
mutual interference. According to him, 
one should try to restore the unity of 
speculations in one epoch before going 
on to the next. 

This opinion is justified in theory. 
But in practice we know well enough 
that it is impossible to maintain the 
historical point of view from beginning 
to end. Who knows, for example, the 
chronological placement of the philo- 
sophical systems (except, in part, in the 
Mahayana tradition) of the first thou- 
sand years of our era? And who could 
pretend to find in India, in its philo- 
sophical thought, an eighth century or 
a twelfth century with traits distinct 
enough to separate it from its neigh- 
bouring epochs? 

But to be sure, Frauwallner does not 
carry things to this extremity. He 
claims the right to inquire, by means of 
intrinsic arguments, into the succession 
in time of theses and tendencies in 
thought so as to uncover a genesis with- 
in each system as well as in the pre- 
systematic period. Thus he avoids the 
confusion of old and new. Nor does he, 
under the pretext of a continuous 
tradition, include under one heading 
the great creative works (belonging 
principally to the distant past) with the 
didactic treatises, the summaries, the 
rearrangements, which, even under the 
aegis of a great name, are nothing but 
the reflection of these earlier works. 
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It is with regard to the Upanishads 
that our author stresses the necessity 
(glimpsed already several times before 
him) of thus disentangling contradic- 
tory tendencies. For in this case an 
attempt was made, by some later hand, 
arbitrarily to fuse such tendencies; as if 
they were only so many aspects of the 
classical Vedanta, a system codified 
some ten or twelve centuries later. 

In the epic poems, our author dis- 
tinguishes successive strata. It should be 
noted how little importance he gives to 
the celebrated Bhagavadgita, a work 
which owes its prestige (linguistically, 
at least, much overemphasised) to the 
apocalyptic role ascribed to it later by 
the Hindus. As compensation, he exalts 
the Mokshadharma, that group of dis- 
connected discourses. It is here that he 
finds the primitive form of the Samkhya 
(here rather than in the verse Upani- 
shads, where it is usually found), as well 
as of the classical Vaiseshika. Likely 
enough these doctrines originated in 
cosmogonical and naturalistic specula- 
tions: such has been the point of 
departure for nearly all speculation in 
India. Now it is this very tendency that 
marks the Mokshadharma; the elabora- 
tion of which work Frauwallner 
dates back to a period shortly after 
Buddha. 

As far as early Buddhism is con- 
cerned, our author’s position is inten- 
tionally ‘outmoded’. He holds that the 
‘Little Vehicle’ (in other words, the Pali 
Canon) is radically different from the 
Mahayana, and that it alone (the ‘Little 
Vehicle’) represents Buddha’s thought. 
This would revindicate the authenticity 
of the southern traditions as upheld by 
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Oldenburg and Rhys Davids. 

As for the Yoga, he sees it as a mere 
branch of the Samkhya in the beginning, 
oriented, however, towards the prac- 
tical side, to put into exercise, so to say, 
the theoretical concepts of the school. 
He insists upon the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing two separate contributive 
sources: the path of the eight-fold Yoga 
(which reaches its culmination in the 
idea of samadhi, ‘absolute repose’ of the 
spirit) and the path characterised by the 
abolition of mental activity. Only later 
were these two sources subjected to 
internal equalisations. 

The work, as can readily be seen, is 
rich in views certain to arouse discus- 
sion. It is the result of profound reflec- 
tion. No concessions are made to those 
who might have desired comparisons 
(specious as a rule, it must be admitted) 
with the thought of classical antiquity 
or of the Western Middle Ages. The 
author has very distinctly kept away 
from all hypotheses of a Pre-aryan, 
Dravidian, or any other, substratum, 
hypotheses such as encumber so many 
treatises to no effect. More than ever, 
viewed from the perspective offered by 
this book, Indian thought remains 
aloof in its pecularities, in all the singu- 
lar features of its classificatory apparatus 
and its didacticism. 


Van Buitenen’s work covers no more 
than a small area of that immense terri- 
tory covered by Frauwallner. Although 
the work of Ramanuja, the Vedantic 
theologian, together with the work of 
Sankara, his rival, summarises the pro- 
foundest message bequeathed to us 
from the classical Vedanta, we know 
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little of him in the West, hardly any- 
thing more than his commentary to the 
Brahma-sutras: in France, the long 
introduction to this commentary had 
been translated by O. Lacombe. It is in 
part a polemic against the theses of 
Sankara’s Advaita, impersonal non- 
dualism. Influenced by certain mystical 
movements in the south of India, 
Rimanuja introduced or reintroduced 
into the vedantic scheme the notion of 
differentiation (whence the name of his 
doctrine: visishta-advaita, ‘differentiated 
non-dualism’). Through contact with 
the individual self and with matter, the 
Brahman (the Absolute) stands hence- 
forth in the relation of soul to body. 
The spiritual and non-spiritual sub- 
stances of the universe are united with 
the Brahman, whom they modify in 
forming his body. 

But the Brahma-sutras alone could 
not permit a commentator, no matter 
how audacious, to develop all the 
consequences of such an attitude. 
RamAnuja was to find room for choice 
in the Bhagavadgita, a text from the very 
beginning so charged with emotional 
values and diffuse mysticism. As van 
Buitenen justly says, ‘it was the Gita 
and everything it represented, the long 
tradition of a theism instinct with love, 
the devout vaishnavism, the adoration 
of the avataras, which furnished 
Ramanuja his chief inspiration, if not 
the frame for his religious philosophy; 
it was the doctrine of health found in 
the Gita which, elaborated and re- 
integrated by Ramanuja, transferred his 
reform from the “intellectual” to the 
religious plane. Just as Sankara, after the 
decline of Buddhism, had restored the 


continuity of Brahmanism by returning 
to the Upanishads, so Ramanuja restored 
the continuity of Hinduism by making 
placein the Vedanta for the Bhagavadgita.’ 

Van Buitenen’s work is presented in 
a somewhat unusual manner, necessi- 
tated (not that we go so far as to desire 
the spread of this method) by the nature 
of ancient Indian philosophical texts. 
For among these texts, we find com- 
mentaries, sometimes rather literal, 
sometimes semi-independent, which 
abound with textual paraphrases (the 
*word-by-word’ of the schools) and are 
weighted down with grammatical 
asides, with citations, with numerous 
repetitions. In these circumstances, our 
author has thought it possible to 
‘condense’ the monumental work of 
Ramanuja to a brief account, quite 
clearly presented (sub-titles, references 
to stanzas, etc.), which seems to have 
left nothing of importance out. The 
text is thus rendered more readable to 
Western readers, so often disheartened 
by the verbosity of Indian argumenta- 
tions. Precise philological notes enhance 
the utility of this work, which, more- 
over, is so rarely published in its 
original and therefore all the more 
inaccessible to the student. The reader 
will also become aware of the way in 
which Ramanuja ‘entreated’ the 
stanzas of the Gita, in order to make 
them render more uniformly the tone 
of his personal devotion. Van Buitenen’s 
book is particularly instructive in this 
regard. For Ramanuja, every Vedantic 
source after the Upanishads was to tend 
to one single goal; and to attain this 
end, the Indian author does not shrink 
from deforming the semantics and 
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defying the grammar. In spite of such 
temerity, Ramanuja’s commentary, as 
van Buitenen correctly observes, does 
justice to the general intentions of the 
Gita, more certainly than did Sankara’s. 
And beyond the demands of philology, 
Ramanuja attained completely the 
objective he strived for, an objective 
which on the human plane remains of 
incontestable efficacy: namely, to make 
the Gita ‘live’ in the hearts of men and, 
reconciling religious aspirations with 
speculative postulates, to endeavour to 
restore the unity of philosophy and 
religion; this latter being a goal towards 
which (speaking generally) all India 
has tended. In this respect, as van 
Buitenen shows at the conclusion of his 
brilliant introduction, the great com- 
mentator was more faithful to the 
profound spirit of the Gita than 


modern research will ever be able to be. 


Mr. Bhattacharyya’s work is one of a 
series of undertakings whose purpose is 
to supply modern India’s lack of those 
vast semi-erudite compendiums which 
are the fashion in the West. At present 
there are at least three plans for a 
General History of India, though one 
of them seems to have miscarried. The 
one here has its own character. The 
diverse aspects of Indianism—the reli- 
gions, philosophies, _literatures—are 
treated separately instead of being sub- 
ordinated to a perspective or to a 
historical chronology, more or less 
illusory, which would result in only 
fragmentary descriptions of doctrines 
and destroy the continuity of traditions. 

This work is published by The 
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Institute of Culture, which was 
founded by The Ramakrishna Mission 
in 1938. In comparison with a first 
edition, published a few years before 
the war, it is considerably enlarged. 
Most of the articles—thirty-nine in 
number—which make up this third 
volume (actually it is the first pub- 
lished volume of a series whose general 
title has not been announced, nor do 
we know the number of its volumes) 
are either new or re-done. 

The collaborating authors are pro- 
fessors from Indian universities with an 
evident but not disproportionate pre- 
dominance from Calcutta. There are, 
but for two near exceptions, no 
Swamis. That is to say: the style of a 
scholarly lecture at a university is the 
model for the style of these articles, 
without confessional preoccupations 
(if, indeed, that word has any meaning 
in connexion with Indian studies). It is 
more notable that all the authors show 
the same inclination to distil from their 
doctrines the really spiritual or even 
mystical tendencies, which, outside of 
all techniques and beyond all theories, 
constitute the permanent substratum of 
Indian thought: This tendency is to 
liberate ourselves from the bonds of our 
mortal condition, to prepare the ways 
to felicity or to quietude which flow 
from that liberation. All the methods, 
the ‘roads’, and innumerable ‘con- 
veyors’ (yoga) which compose the 
Indian equipment are so many ap- 
proaches to that end. 

The plan of the book is only in part 
modelled on that of similar works. It 
consists first of all of a description of 
the various orthodox systems (darsanas) 
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other than the Vedanta, with a chapter, 
in the guise of an appendix, on the 
materialists, sceptics, and agnostics who 
serve to throw the darsanas into relief. 
The Samkhya, important for itself as 
well as for the fact that it has leavened 
and inspired other systems, is treated 
rather summarily. This first part is in 
spirit and form much like the accounts 
given by all the treatises on Indian 
philosophy, of which there have been 
a great many in the past thirty or so 
years. It will be noted, however, that on 
the texts themselves for each system, 
their filiations and their sources, on the 
evolution itself of the doctrines, there is 
nothing, or almost nothing. Each 
author puts himself at the heart of the 
doctrine and traces its main charac- 
teristics, insisting on the metaphysical 
aspects, the moral or soteriological 
incidences. Another point to be noted is 
that the Vedic origins are barely 
touched upon; even the Upanishads, 
which occasionally take too great a 
place in the manuals, are not mentioned 
here except in connexion with late 
schools that have taken their nourish- 
ment from them. Finally, neither 
Buddhist nor Jainist thought is included 
in this volume. These are to be 
described, both taken together, in 
Volume I. This certainly has its advan- 
tages: the division between religion and 
speculation, difficult enough to follow 
through in Brahmanism, is assured of 
failure in those systems which narrowly 
combine rites and beliefs. 

The second part of the book, from 
p. 187 to p. 366, is given to Vedanta, 
the masterpiece of structure. As usual, 
the Sankarian doctrines (including the 


post-Sankarian Advaita) occupy the 
most important place, without detri- 
ment, however, to the treatment, so 
often neglected, of the four great 
masters of the classical Vedanta (Ram3- 
nuja, Mahdva, Nimbarka, Vallabha), 
or of the Bhagavata (considered rather 
one-sidedly as a Vedantic text), or the 
Bhedabheda school, or, finally, the 
Acintya school (Caitanyism). This con- 
stitutes the most solid, the most 
minutely edited part of the entire work. 

A third section—here we arrive at 
developments in which the current 
manuals are defective—is devoted to 
‘religious’ philosophies. This some- 
what unexpected title is justified in the 
context of Indian thought as designat- 
ing speculations, which, leaning on the 
Darsanas (in fact, on the Sankarian 
Vedanta combined with Samkhyan 
themes), have established truly reli- 
gious systems: a cosmological and 
ritualistic machinery, various obser- 
vances. There is, for example, the 
Sivaite philosophy, the Yogavasishtha, 
the Tantras: there will be further dis- 
cussion of tantrism, a phenomenon of 
immense range, in volume IV. But why 
is nothing, or so little, said of the 
vaishnavas system, and, in particular, of 
the Pancaratra? And while I am speak- 
ing of these lacunas, it seems that, but 
for two or three, the ‘sectarian’ doc- 
trines, the body of them, did not 
receive the treatment which they 
deserve. The preponderance which, 
quite legitimately, has been allowed in 
this volume to forms of sanskrit expres- 
sion has had the effect of throwing into 
the shadow the greater part of the intel- 
lectual movements which have been 
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produced in the Dravidian or Neo- 
Indo-Aryan literatures. 

A fourth chapter concerns the prob- 
lems of philosophy considered without 
the distinctions of schools and systems: 
the problem of the divine, that of the 
soul, the physical world and its relations 
to the spirit, and supersensory and 
superconscious experiences which, as 
we know, constitute the most original 
and the most universally valid part of 
all of the traditional psychology of 
India. 

Finally comes a very unequal chapter 
on the ‘philosophical sciences’, notably 
epistemology, ethics, and the theory of 
values. There was actually a great 
advantage, in a work which puts 
spiritual notions into relief, in grouping 
apart the accounts of the technical 
domains, in so far as these led—whether 
secondarily or primarily is of no impor- 
tance—to the development of a 
spiritual superstructure and rites of 
mystic realisation. There again it may 
be regrettable that certain important 
sectors (grammatical philosophy, the 
philosophy of law, poetics) should be 
left untouched, if it is true that Indian 
speculation taken in its totality ought 
to give to the student that impression 
of convergence and harmony which so 
deeply characterise it. 

But the plan of the entire work, once 
accessible, will certainly make up for 
whatever may appear gappy or arbi- 
trarily dissociated in the reading of a 
single volume. In general, the present 
volume is edited precisely but clearly, 
without any abuse of scholarly termi- 
nology. It is presented to the reader 
without scholarly apparatus, notes and 
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references (except occasionally). A good 
bibliography, besides an index, com- 
pletes this estimable work, to which we 
are introduced by an excellent outline 
of the whole by the late S. N. Dasgupta, 
whose admirable History of Indian 
Philosophy unfortunately remained un- 
finished. 


The extensive history of justice in 
ancient and medieval India, begun by 
Mr. Kane more than twenty years ago 
(we reviewed the third volume in 
Diogenes 1), is continued with this 
fourth volume which deals with a 
certain amount of material belonging 
to what might be called religious 
justice. It is well known, of course, that 
the notion of justice in traditional India 
embraces, together with the judicial 
system itself, all social, ethical, and 
religious standards which define the 
Indian ‘norm’ (a term which ap- 
proaches the sense of the word dharma). 

Thus the first chapters concern the 
idea of sin and describe the proper 
methods for lessening its consequences. 
We are faced here with one of those 
concepts which are simple in principle 
but which in India from the outset 
involve a world of mutually hetero- 
geneous ideas: accident, error, offences 
against cosmic law (rta) or against the 
reality of the ritual (satya). The idea of 
impurity is prevalent: it is because there 
are those objects or acts which defile, 
because impurity is, so to speak, some- 
thing autonomous, that a category of 
moral default or sin has been abstracted 
from the general idea of ‘fault’: a 
category which for that matter is in no 
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sense privileged. Mr. Kane reveals to us 
its difficult and tortuous origins in the 
ancient literature of the Veda. 

As to the ways likely to efface the 
stain, ‘expiation’ (prayaccitta) is the pro- 
cedure which above all has led to the 
most ambitious constructions of classi- 
cal India. A complete chart of sins has 
been drawn up, with the corresponding 
types of expiation. The expiating prac- 
tices were codified alongside the penal 
law, not without encroaching upon 
the latter and not without submitting, 
in turn, to its influence. The eventual 
conflict between the two domains has 
been resolved in a most original manner 
by certain schools. Ata certain moment, 
generic expiations were proposed to 
substitute indifferently for the ancient 
practices; this could not happen with- 
out far-reaching changes in the whole 
system, which originally had been 
applied with so much more precision. 
Expiation is a compensation, often of a 
very realistic character. It is perhaps the 
growing influence of the theory of 
karman which has progressively orien- 
tated the old rites toward moral pre- 
occupations. However, karman was in a 
sense contradictory to the idea of expia- 
tion, since it tended to establish a causal 
connexion between the agent and the 
act. 

Mr. Kane then comes to the beliefs 
concerning the hereafter. It was not 
easy to describe them, much less to 
present a valid historical view of them. 
It is just this, however, which the author 
has successfully attempted. It seems that 
in the domain of the beliefs in paradise 
and hell each school must have gone its 
own ways, and that the Buddhist 


speculations, much more advanced, 
have reacted on the Brahmanic posi- 
tions. But basically all these speculations 
remained on the periphery of profound 
Indian thought, which does not harbour 
any ideas of eternal reward and 
punishment. 

The following section of the work is 
dedicated to funeral rites. The author 
has naturally added a chapter on puri- 
fication, which is practised especially 
at death, but also at birth, even at 
marriage (considered as a break in the 
family life). To this section is appended 
an elaborate interpretation, new in 
certain points, of the much discussed 
hymns of the Rigveda, X, 14-18, which 
concern the death rites. 

Among these practices the most 
interesting one, of the late Vedic epoch 
and after, is the ¢raddha, i.c., the gift of 
food offered to the Manes ‘in a spirit of 
faith’ (that is at least the traditional 
interpretation). The graddha is the indis- 
pensable complement of the funeral 
rites in the strict sense. It is their con- 
firmation in time. It is by the grace of 
the ¢raddha, periodically accomplished, 
that the dead one, or preta, finally 
becomes a ‘father’, that the wandering 
spirit, surreptitiously slipping out of its 
bodily envelope, changes itself into a 
powerful and benevolent ancestor. 

Most of these sections have been the 
object of detailed monographs. I would 
recall only the work (it remains rela- 
tively unknown, and is not cited by 
Mr. Kane) of W. Gampert on the 
expiation ceremonies of ancient India. 
But on the whole Mr. Kane’s brings new 
documentation, often crushing in its 
mass. 
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The most original part of the work, 
however, is that which deals with the 
holy places, the sacred ‘fords’ or 
tirthas, the pilgrimages. On each of the 
centres where the pious gather, begin- 
ning with the famous places which are 
landmarks in the valley of the Ganges, 
Gaya and Kurukshetra, there is a 
wealth of information drawn from the 
vast literature of edification. We must 
not expect, however, for these texts to 
give us an actual religious geography of 
ancient India. That would be asking too 
much. The role played by the eulogies, 
by devout extravagance, by far out- 
weighs that of topography and chrono- 
logy. Mr. Kane has had the happy idea 
of adding to this long chapter a list of 
some three thousand names of firthas 
with their literary references. 

The merits of Mr. Kane’s works are 
well known. They are, however, 
valuable above all as collections of facts 
gathered with exactness and classified 
judiciously. But for the Buddhist and 
Jainist sources, which Mr. Kane has 
utilised even less in this than in the pre- 
ceding volume, one can say that he has 
read everything, that nothing has 
escaped him, from the most ancient 
Vedic testimonies to the most modern 
juridical digests and commentaries of 
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the old manuals. The documents of 
inscriptions, at least those of the 
Sanskrit, have been examined with 
particular care, as well as the Epics and 
the Puranas. 

The interpretation of such a collec- 
tion of facts would have led too far, 
especially if one wanted to take into 
account the analogies which abound in 
the history of religious customs and 
ethnology. Mr. Kane has successfully 
avoided such labyrinths except when 
pushed by some curiosity which he did 
not wish to forbid himself. 

This work will serve as an indispens- 
able base for all future research. It must 
be hoped that the promised fifth volume 
will be ready for publication as soon as 
possible. This volume should embrace 
the following subjects: on the one 
hand, the whole question of religious 
observances, festivals, etc., rites of 
pacification; on the other hand, some 
more general topics like the influence 
of Mimansa on Justice, the sociological 
bases of Dharmagastra, the conflict 
between modern ideas and traditions, 
etc. So we should have, in a way almost 
despaired of, a summa of all that India 
has constructed and codified through 
centuries to govern and articulate 


individual behaviour. 
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Notes on the Contributors 


ARTHUR CECIL PIGOU, born in 1877, 
is Professor at Harrow King’s College 
in Cambridge (England). Apart from 
his long scholarly career—he taught 
Political Economy at Cambridge from 
1908 to 1943, was Jevons Memorial 
Lecturer at the University College in 
London (1903-4), and Giroller’s Lec- 
turer in Economics at Cambridge 
(1904-7)—Professor Pigou has held a 
number of important governmental 
positions: He was a Member of the 
Commission on Currency and Foreign 
Exchange (1918); and of the Royal 
Commission on Income Tax (1919). 
Professor Pigou is a Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and an ex- 
president of the Cambridge Union 
Society. His major works include: The 


Principles and Methods of Industrial Peace; 
Wealth and Welfare; The Economics of 
Welfare (1920); Economic Essays and 
Addresses (1931); The Theory of Unem- 
ployment (1933); The Economics of 
Stationary States (1935); Socialism versus 
Capitalism (1937); Employment and 
Equilibrium (1940); Income, an Introduc- 
tion towards Economics (1946); and The 
Veil of Money (1948). He has also pub- 
lished numerous articles in the Journal 
of the Royal Economic Society and 
elsewhere. 


CHARLES G. BELL was born in 1916 
at Greenville, Mississippi. He studied 
at the University of Virginia and at 
Oxford, where he came on a Rhodes 
scholarship. He held teaching positions 
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at Princeton and other universities, a 
visiting professorship at Frankfurt 
(Germany), and is at present Assistant 
Professor of Humanities at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. A volume of 
poems, Songs for a New America, by 
Charles Bell, was published last year by 
the Indiana University Press. He has 
also written a number of short stories 
and philosophical, critical, and literary 
essays. Bell is a frequent contributor 
to American publications, like The 
Journal of Comparative Literature, Poetry, 
Harper’s Magazine, The Atlantic 
Monthly, The Nation, The New Yorker, 
Commentary, etc., and European pub- 
lications like I] Ponte. He is now com- 
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